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EDITOR’S PROSPECTUS. 


In assuming the management of this Review our first words 
are due to the subscribers of the Religious Magazine, some of 
whom have been its patrons for nearly thirty years, and who may 
naturaily experience at first a feeling of regret at so marked a 
change as has been effected in its character and name. 

They will, however, corisider that after all it is hardly more than 
the complete realization of a purpose which has been gradually 
and half unconsciously developing itself in obedience to the 
demand which has of late years, in the absence of any distinct- 
ively theological Unitarian review, more and more persistently 
claimed that this should serve in its place so far as its scope 
would permit. The time had come when it was evident that 
something more was required, and measures were actually on foot 
for the establishment of a separate Review. Under these circum- 
stances, on consultation with many friends of the Magazine, and 
with others whose judgment commands respect, it was decided 
that the interests of the cause could be better served by mer- 
ging the energies of the Magazine and those that might be 
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developed by a new Review ipto one vigorous enterprise, than 
by attempting to support both. 

But we desire to say, that it will be our aim to make the Uni- 
tarian Review no unworthy successor of the Religious Magazine, 
as a helpful family religious journal; we propose to retain many 
of the familiar features of the Magazine, and shall endeavor to 
keep them to the standard of their former excellence. 


We shall usually offer in each number one Sermon. And in 
regard to this we wish to make a suggestion to those who may 
present to us sermons for publication, namely, that they shall be 
selected not so much with reference to their intellectual excellence, 
—at any rate not because of their value as discussions of points in 
Theology or Philosophy. Such discussions we should prefer to 
have in the form of carefully prepared Articles. In the Sermons 
we should rather look for the most effective presentations of re- 
ligious truth and religious appeal, in the various methods in which 
different preachers excel; so that in this department we may 


have a collection of noteworthy specimens of the modern Chris- 
tian Pulpit. 


Our more especial efforts will, however, be directed to the 
end of making this a thoroughly able Theological Review, that 
shall represent the best learning and culture of our time as ap- 
plied to the questions of Christian theology. 

It is our conviction, that there is no more important service 
than that which is rendered by the religious thinkers of our day, 
who are giving public expression to their thoughts upon the great 
topics which are so generally discussed, but which the great 
mass of the people have not the leisure or the capacity pro- 
foundly to consider, and on which consequently such crudeness 
and error commonly prevail. The reading public will gladly wel- 
come and recognize the worth of any arguments that deserve such 
recognition, and it is our hope that this Review may win such a 
measure of confidence as on the one hand to be adopted by our 
ripest thinkers for a medium of communication —- and on the other 
to be consulted by those who seek help towards the intelligent 
solution of the problems of theology and philosophy and social life. 
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Whether or not our expectation is to be realized, will depend 
chiefly on the amount of co-operation we receive from those on 
whose ability as writers we must depend to make the Review 
valuable and attractive. And this leads us to anticipate one possi- 
ble difficulty in the way of securing the highest quality of schol- 
arly contributions, namely, the fact that some may object to send- 
ing such carefully prepared articles to a periodical which, after all, 
does not claim to be exclusively a Theological or Philosophical 
Journal. In answer to this we can point to instances enough in 
the history of literature to prove that, in a little while, the literary 
instinct of the time will discover excellence, whatever be the place 
where it is habitually to be found. The most remarkable Essays 
written during the.present century were contributed by St. Beuve, 
under the title of ‘* Monday’s Chat,” to the columns of a daily 
newspaper in Paris. It was not long-before that Monday Morn- 
ing paper was sought by all who wished to see the best discussion 
of topics pertaining to Literature or art or philosophy, — and 
they would have sought them in whatever publication St. Beuve 
might have chosen for his mouth-piece. A few years ago the 
enterprising publisher of what had been regarded one of the 
most superficial of weekly story-papers was sagacious enough to 
engage Edward Everett to contribute a series of such articles as 
this accomplished scholar and orator might be willing to prepare ; 
and, in spite of the previous prejudice, the papers containing these 
articles were bought and read, throughout the country, by a class 
of persons who had never looked into the periodical before. We 
hope that in our case there will be no such actual prejudice to 
overcome, but we have mentioned an extreme illustration, in order to 
efnphasize our conviction that the somewhat miscellaneous charac- 
ter of our Review need not impair its fitness as a place for the very 
highest class of theological and philosophical writing, such as we 
shall use our best efforts to secure for the portion of each number that 
is devoted to this department. If we can once establish a reason- 
able assurance that every number will contain one or more articles 
that every thinker will want to read, we believe those who look 
for such will not be deterred from seeking and recognizing it by 
the fact that the rest of the space is given to articles — not we’ 
hope unworthy of being associated with them, but of a different 
character and aim. 
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As to the Theological position of the Review, it will aim to carry 
out the thoroughly liberal principle which has characterized the 
Unitarian body, and which we believe to be the most helpful to 
the investigation and promulgation of the Truth. It will be, 
however, decidedly and unequivocably on the Christian basis ; and 
it will aim at building up rather than pulling down the structure 
of Christian faith. We shall not consider ourselves bound by our 
principle of liberality to publish crude doubts and theories merely 
because they are sincere; for these steps in the progress of an 
individual mind, however necessary and however deserving of re- 
spect, are not so much likely to afford help to others who may be 
in a similar condition, as they are to unsettle those who have not 
experienced it. But, within the limits of Christian belief, we 
shall encourage honest inquiry and the honest expression of any 
matured conviction. 


We shall also make it a prominent purpose to promote an ac- 
quaintance with the various activities of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, and to stimulate an interest in its work and its opportunities, 


— in regard to this we shall speak more at length in another part 
of the present number of the Review. 


We will only add that we hope to keep ourselves alive to all 
the present interests of our time, believing that matters per- 
taining to social life and progress may fitly demand a prominent 
place in a Journal that tries to serve as the representative of a 
religious body. 

In our treatment of these subjects we shall endeavor on the one 
hand not to be withheld by any excessive regard for old ways, and 


on the other not to be carried away by the enthusiasm of too ear- 
nest hopes of change. 


These are only the general features of our plan, such as it 
seemed necessary that we should present in asking for attention 
and support. We hope to receive such aid as will enable us to 
make the Review helpful in the various directions in which it 
‘ will seek to serve. 

CuaRLes Lowe. 





Mysticism. 


MYSTICISM. 


Hersert Spencer has affirmed that the one essential princi- 
ple of religion is the sense of mystery. We have about us the 
visible world of things. Each of these things stands in definite 
relations with the things about it. These relations we can under- 
stand ; or at least we can put them into formulas which seem clear 
to the understanding. But we feel that behind these visible 
things and these finite relations there is a something which we can- 
not see, which we cannot put into formulas, and which, thus, we 
cannot even pretend to understand. ‘This unknowable something 
is a power present in all things, manifesting itself in all things, 
the life of all things; but though, it is always manifesting 
itself, it can never make itself known; though so near us, it 
can never be grasped. It remains ever the infinite, the unknown. 
The consciousness of the reality of this unknowable power is, ac- 
cording to Spencer, the element peculiar to all religions, the only 
element that may properly be called religious. 

The definition of religion, as given by Herbert Spencer, tells 
only half the story. There is another element which is essential 
to religion and which is common to all religions. There is light in 
religion as well as darkness. If God dwells in the darkness He 
dwells also in the light, and the darkness and the light are alike 
filled with His presence. I refer, however, at this time to the po- 
sition of Herbert Spencer, not to criticize it, not to attempt to 
supply its deficiency, but to recognize its real though partial 
truth. The sense of mystery is not the only element of religion, 
but it is an essential element of it; an element too much lost sight 
of in these days of brilliant, though largely superficial thought. 
The religious world owes a debt of gratitude to Herbert Spencer 
for bringing back to its consciousness so forcibly the great fact of 
this essential principle of mystery. We are apt to forget that 
much as we need to know, just so much do we need to feel the 
presence of the unknowable. We are apt to look upon the moun- 
tain of truth only as a ledge to be quarried. We are so busied 
with our machinery of one sort and another for drilling and blow- 
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ing, for raising and shaping and carrying, so pleased with the 
smoothly hammered blocks which attest our labor and our skill, 
that we forget to look up at the sublime vastness of the mountain, 
at its precipitous sides, at the clouds which veil forever its snowy 
and inaccessible summit. And yet the mountain in its wholeness 
may be more helpful to us than in its fragments. All the archi- 
tecture in which these fragments may be embodied are puny in 
comparison with it. All the physical luxury to which they may 
minister is as nothing compared with the vigor which the sense of 
its sublimity may bring to the spirit. So, also, our square-hewn 
truths, however fair, however wonderful, are as nothing to the 
infinitude of truth. ‘The spirit of man needs to feel its strength. 
It is well that among the finite things about it, it should feel 
strong, proud and defiant ; that it should come to the world as a 
conqueror to his realm; but it is well also that it should feel the 
presence of a mightier than it. There are minds to which the 
sense even of the sublimities of earth would be a salvation. No- 
where does the spirit show its greatness more than in the sense of 
awe, in the presence of the infinitudes of life and thought, and no- 
where does it gain greater strength than in such contemplation. 
Religion has at all times, and among all nations, recognized this 
element of the unknowable. ‘They best know Thee who confess 
that they do not know Thee,” cried the Hindoo; “ Canst thou 
know the Almighty to perfection ?”’ exclaimed the Hebrew. And 
thus, wherever there has been a religion worthy of the name, 
there has been this solemn gladness, this bowed exaltation, this 
mighty helplessness, this blending of the deepest and loftiest of 
man’s nature, which comes from the sense of knowing that which 
passes knowledge. 

While religion has thus openly and triumphantly recognized the 
element of mystery as essential to its existence, it has, I believe, 
covertly, recognized the same thing in its ceremonies and creeds. 
I cannot understand how else many of these extravagant and 
sometimes even absurd forms and formulas should have taken such 
a hold upon the hearts of men. Take, for instance, some of the 
peculiarities of the Roman Catholic service. Itseems sometimes ab- 
surd to see an ignorant worshipper taking part in a service con- 
ducted in a language which he cannot understand. A poor Irish 
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girl, for instance, worships through the Latin tongue. Atleast, how- 
ever, she feels herself in the presence of a mystery behind which is 
the Divine; and if we take even the loftiest terms that we use in 
our English prayers, with realistic literalness, if we regard them as 
simply and wholly true, perhaps our worship may be more imperfect 
than hers. A divinity that could be wrapt in any terms however 
fair and sweet would be a living divinity no longer. So also the 
dimness of the Medizval church, its wondrous music with its 
heights of joy and abysmal depths of sorrow, its architecture with 
its soaring arches and its gloomy crypts, all combined to force home 
this sense of mystery upon the soul. The creeds of the Medizeval 
church bringing together opposites in the same breath, setting at 
defiance the most fundamental laws of thought and reason, at least 
brought men into the presence of the unknown, and were doubtless 
helpful in this respect. I have spoken thus of the Medizval 
church, but all religons have had their mysteries. The mysteries 
of the Greek must have brought a healthful spirit of awe and rever- 
ence into the midst of much that was superficial and frivolous in the 
Greek culture. 

It would be interesting to consider the nature and the limit of 
this element of mystery that underlies all religion, to examine the 
forms under which it confronts us, and the light that comes to us 
through and around them. It would be interesting to consider the 
mystery that waits upon the finite soul, by reason of its very finite- 
ness, when it strives to comprehend the infinite ; or to examine that 
mystery which meets us under every form of thought when we strive 
to reconcile the freedom of man with inevitable and invariable law, 
or with the all-embracing providence of God; or it would be inter- 
esting to drop our plummets farther than sight could reach, down 
into the dark depths of the mystery of suffering and sin. 

My object in this essay is, however, to consider one form of this 


mystery which underlies all others, and which, so far as the solutions 
is possible, gives the only hint towards the solution of any of them. 
I mean that form of mystery which is involved in what is called mys- 


ticism. 

The word mysticism is often used in a very vague manner. At 
first it is probable that it had no very definite signification, except 
as it referred to whatever was connected with mystery in general, 
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or with the so-called mysteries of religion in particular. But as 
the nature of this mystery and of these mysteries became more 
apparent, as the vital element of all began to manifest itself more 
distinctly from amid the hulls that enveloped it, the words mystic 
and mysticism assumed a very definite meaning ; and this meaning 
in spite of much vague and careless use, still belongs to them. The 
word mysticism, whenever properly used, refers to the fact that all 
lives, however distinct they may appear, however varied may be 
their conditions and their ends, are at heart one; that they are the 
manifestations of a common element; that they all open into this 
common element and thus into one aniline, Merely philosophical 
mysticism calls this common element by one name or another ac- 
cording to the nature of the system. Religious mysticism finds 
this common element in the life of God. Mysticism then is the 
recognition of the universal element in all individual forms; re- 
ligious mysticism finds everywhere the presence and power of the 
divine life. 

Mysticism is so foreign to much of our modern habit of thinking ; 
it is so foreign to our habits of life ; it is so foreign to that hard 
individualism which both our thinking and our living tend to nour- 
ish, that it may not be easy for all to enter into the spirit of it, or 
even to comprehend its meaning. Moreover the word has been as- 
sociated with so much that is extravagant and absurd that it has 
somewhat fallen into disrepute. Those, most often, have been 
known as mystics in whom mysticism hasrun riot. But in spite of 
modern atomism and individualism, in spite of former extrava- 
gance and fanaticism, mysticism expresses the profoundest fact of 
our being. All the greatest thinkers and seers of the world have 
been more orlessimbued with it. Modern creed makers and creed 
holders may disown it ; but the religious founders, those on whose 
mighty foundations the creed makers rear their shapeless and un- 
substantial fabrics, wrought from the intuition and the inspiration of 
the mystical view of life. 

However distinct our little individual lives may seem, these 
mighty thinkers and seers have perceived that they had a common 
root and a common substance. Within and beneath all existences 
there is the being from which all spring and in which they all exist, 
We ask the leaf, Are you complete in yourself? and the leaf 
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answers, No, my life is in the branches. We ask the branch, and 
the branch answers, No, my life is in the trunk. We ask the 
trunk, and it answers, No, my life is in the root. We ask the 
root, and it answers, No, my life is in the trunk and the branches 
and the leaves; keep the branches stripped of leaves and I shall 
die. So is it with the great tree of being. Nothing is completely 
and merely individual. All are expressions, higher and lower, of a 
common life. 

Illustrations of this fact may be found in the comparatively 
superficial relations of life in those realms which seem intermediate 
between the body and the mind. The relations of which I here 
speak are those which connect one life with another, They show 
a relation which is deeper than any that the senses can account for, 
and thus manifest a direct communication between one life and 
another. We see this in the great pulses of feeling which thrill 
through communities and assemblies. Ona large scale we see it in 
the frenzy of a nation, a state of things which has found its most 
striking exemplification in the history of France ; on a smaller 
scale we see it in the enthusiasm or excitement of any crowd. 
There are occasions in which the calmest and most balanced mind 
is drawn into the common whirl and tumult of feeling, not form 
anything that has been said or done, but because the depths of the 
spirit are stirred by the mighty movements in the life about it. 
Such a common movement may te found, for instance, in the en- 
thusiasm of the camp-meeting, which becomes filled with a com- 
mon terror or a common fervor; and in the rout of some great 
army when a strange and inexeplicable panic spreads from heart 
to heart. Such mighty stirrings of the common life suggest to us 
the movements of the sea. The fury of the waves is felt in every 
cove and inlet, however sheltered, that has a communication open 
with the ocean. When a great tidal wave sweeps over the sea the 
whole line of coast feels its power, and all the rivers that pour into 
it heave and swell with its influx. So do lives thrill and stir with 
the convulsions of the common life about them. 

We find examples of this direct relation between life and life 
in individuals as well as in masses. There are spiritual harmonies 
and discords from which result much of the happiness or unhappi- 
ness of life. 


3 
~ 
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There are individuals who possess what is called magnetism. 
They attract or move or govern, we can hardly tell why. We can 
see that this is not mere association with the past history of such 
persons, that the effect does not arise merely because it is expected 
to arise, by the fact that animals are frequently affected in a similar 
way. ‘They become submissive to one whose nature possesses this 
element; they wait upon his movements, they seem to live for him. 

We see further illustrations of this-inner relation between life 
and life in the communication that seems sometimes to flow from 
one life to another, in the case of friends closely bound together. 
Especially does this occur in the case of the death of one. Cases 
of this kind are so common that the German language has set 
apart a word to stand for this sort of communication. Sometimes 
the living friend appears to see the form of the one who has just 
died, sometimes the effect is less striking though not less real. 
This sort of connection between one life and another reaches its 
climax in what is known as animal magnetism. In this the inde- 
pendent will and consciousness of the one is entirely givea up. 
The whole nature is taken possession of by-another. The will, 
the thought, the emotions and the sensations of the one depend 
upon the will of the other. In the same category stand the 
phenomena of spiritualism. Whatever view we may take of the 
reality of the claims to spiritual manifestations, this at least would 
appear to be true, that the life of the medium is invaded by some 
external personality, whether this external personality be that of an 
embodied or disembodied spirit. 

One of the strangest, we might even say the most inexplicable 
exhibitions of this hidden interlacing of life with its surroundings, 
is found in that foreshadowing which is sometimes felt of the future. 
This yields itself to our comprehension far less than the other 
phenomena to which I have referred, because it appears to regard 
the future as already existing, at least as fixed. Perhaps we may 
find an example of this in the history of our martyred president, 
Abraham Lincoln. In Lamon’s Life of Lincoln, a book which 
with all its faults is one of almost unparalleled interest, show- 
ing as it does, in all its details, the growth of one of the 
noblest, »urest, and strongest natures of which we have 
record, out of circumstances which would seem to render such 
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a development impossible, —in this marvellous story of a true 
life, we are told that for years Lincoln was haunted by 
an impression that he was set apart for the execution of some 
great work, and that he should fall in the accomplishment of it. 
This impression cast a shadow over his life which he could not 
shake off. Of course this impression may have been the result of 
his ambition united with his temperament. But when we consider 
on the one side the morbid and somewhat abnormal elements of 
his nature; and, on the other, the exceptional work to which he was 
summoned and the no less exceptional end which was to befall it, 
it does not seem strange that this nature should have felt some 
foregleams of the glory and some foreshadowings of the gloom. 
When I think of this strong and patient, this tender and heroic 
soul, pressing on its serene course, unsoiled by pollution, never 
misled by the sophistries of legal chicanery or political corruption, 
never led a step beyond the true path by its mighty ambition, 
never sinking beneath its burdens, never shrinking from peril, see- 
ing ever before it vaguely in the darkness alike the glory and the 
terror, it seems to me one of the sublimest figures of history. 

' Of course I know that the whole class of facts to which I have 
referred are denied by some; of course, too, any individual case 
may be doubtful ; yet I believe that this class of phenomena is ac- 
cepted by the unprejudiced among thinking men, by those who do 
not let theory exclude fact. 

The class of facts to which I have referred stand in a somewhat 
superficial relation to our theme, to which however they may well 
serve to introduce us. I have tarried among these outlying facts 
so long, because there are some to whom an introduction to the 
theme, the being brought into its sphere, so as to feel the reality 
and the power of it, is more difficult and important than the elabora- 
tion of it. 

Deeper than that class of facts to which I have alluded, lies the 
sense of sympathy with the lives and actions of others, however 
far we may be from the ability to reproduce them. This relation 
Emerson has happily expressed in the opening paragraph of his 
essay on history. Though the words are fortunately familiar, they 
are so apt to our present needs that I will quote them: “ There is 
one mind, common to all individual men. Every man is an inlet 
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_ to the same and to all of the same. He that is once admitted to 
the right of reason is made a freeman of the whole estate. What 
Plato has thought he may think; what a saint has felt, he may 
feel ; what at any time has befallen any man, he can understand. 
Who hath access to this universal mind is a party to all that is or 
can be done, for this is the only and sovereign agent.” 

Somewhat similar to this is the sympathy that we feel with na- 
ture. The sense of beauty is at heart a sense of companionship. 
We recognize in the nature about us a life which is kindred to our 
own. We rejoice to be wrapped in by this infinite life of nature. 
The early peoples have loved to speak of the earth as their mother. 
From this fecling of relationship comes the sympathy which we 
have with the outward world. Sometimes nature reflects our 
mood. She is glad or sorrowful according as we are glad or 
sorrowful. Sometimes she takes us up into her lofty moods; Our 
spirits grow strong with her strength, tender with her tenderness, 
calm with her calmness. Whatever form the effect may take it 
springs from our sense of unity with the life about us. 

Still deeper lies the metaphysical and religious sense of the 
unity of all being. ‘This is the principle that our modern science 
fancies it has discovered while really it is the principle upon which 
science itself rests, and of which the scientific formulas in regard 
to the uniformity of law form only a partial expression. It is a 
principle that the thought of man has always taken for granted, 
and which finds its complete expression alike in Greece and India, 
countries the types and habits of whose thought are so largely 
antithetical to one another. Philosophy takes it for granted. The 
religious element is not essential to it. Schopenhauer is as 
thorough a mystic as Madame Guyon. Indeed, some of the fair- 
est thoughts of Madame Guyon have been transplanted by Schop- 
enhauer to the uncongenial soil of his system, where amid the 
darkness and the chill they seem scarcely less at home than be- 
neath the warm and sunny heavens that before similed about them. 
It is indeed difficult to draw the exact line where metaphysical 
passes into religious mysticism. Men may differ, for instance, as 
to the side of the line on which Spinoza stands, or even in regard 
to the location of much Hindoo thought,—may doubt as to 
whether it shall be called metaphysical or religious. It is, how- 
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ever, in the sphere of religion that mysticism reaches its fairest 
growth. The oriental religions have given themselves up most 
thoroughly to this principle. Indeed, it is this that characterizes 
the central period in the history of the Brahmins, while it is 
powerfully manifested both in the earlier and later periods of this 
history. It finds its perfect expression in this Hindoo prayer, 
** Thou art the sacrifice, the prayer of oblation ; the sovereign of 
all creatures; Thou art all that is to be known or to be unknown ; 
O universal soul, the whole world consists of thee.” Among the 
Sufis, whose type of religion is a reaction against the hard super- 
ficialness of Mohammedanism, mysticism has found its most pic- 
turesque and poetical expression. They tell us, for instance, that 
a saint knocked at the door of Paradise. Who is there? asked 
the Lord. It is I, answered the saint. But the gate remained 
fast closed against him. Again he drew near and knocked, and 
when the Lord asked, as before, Who is there? the saint, grown 
wiser, answered, Lord, it is Thou; and the gates of Paradise flew 
open to grant him prompt admittance. 

Sut though this principle is associated in our minds rather with 
the religions that I have named than with Christianity, yet in 
Christianity it is no less truly present. In Him we live, and 
move, and have our being, cried the clear-headed, active Paul, no 
less a mystic than the contemplative John. All through the Chris- 
tian history have arisen souls as purely mystical in feeling and in _ 
thought as any to be found under warmer skies. Their type of 
religion was exceptional in Christianity only in its degree. The 
pious Fenelon could justify his mystical piety by unanswerable 
arguments drawn from the church fathers. Indeed, no religion 
that has any soul to it can avoid the touch of mysticism. It is the 
very life of religion. Men may talk of an external creation, may 
shut up each soul toa sharp and separate individuality, may set 
off the infinite over against the finite, forgetting that thereby they 
have two finites and no infinite. But then comes the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit, which is that of the very indwelling of God in the 
soul, and all these finely drawn lines disappear, the hard distine- 
tions become fluid; men become partakers of the divine life, and 
God is all and in all. Our tenderest hymns are full of a beautiful 
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mysticism. Thus we sing with Furness, — in what I am sometimes 
tempted to call the sweetest of hymns, — 


* What is it? and whither, whence, 
This unsleeping, secret sense, 
Longing for its rest and food 
In some hidden, unknown good ? 


“? Tis the soul— mysterious name ; 
Him it seeks from whom it came : 
While I muse I feel the fire 
Burning on and mounting higher. 


“ Onward, upward to thy throne, 
O thou Infinite, Unknown! 
Still it presseth, till it see 
Thee in all, and all in Thee.” 


Mysticism is Protean in its shapes. It possesses the key to all 
forms and all creeds. The smallest cell opens into God’s infini- 
tude. The harshest dogmas assume a tenderness, the most varied 
rites a meaning for it. ‘The mystic can take the sacred wafer on 
his lips finding in it the real presence of God, for is not God in all 
things ? He can affirm the absolute divinity of Christ, for is not all 
life divine, the highest and fullest the most divine? He can af- 
firm the dogma of the Trinity, for does not this furnish the formula 
that includes all the deep and vast relations of the universe? On 
the other hand, the mystic, for like reasons, may disown all forms 
and cast off all creeds. Out of such mysticism, pure and tender, 
sprang the sect of the friends. He may justify to himself at least 
the most extreme and solitary individualism; for am not I, the 
soul may ask, one of the manifestations of the eternal mind? If 
I have access to the eternal mind what do I need of other help 
and guidance ? 

Not only does mysticism thus hold in solution the forms of reli- 
gion ; it brings to the mysteries of religion a solution, so far as any 
solution is possible. At least it absorbs all other mysteries into 
itself. 

Nothing has taxed the thought of men more than the relation 
between God’s sovereignty and man’s free will. If man is free 
how is it possible that the will of God should be absolute in the 
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moral no less than in the physical world. But if the life of man 
is born out of the life of God, if so far as man truly lives he lives 
in God and God lives in him, then when man comes to himself, 
when he lives his true life, his will is one with the will of God. 
The will of God does not act upon him from without, subduing 
him by external force. It acts from within. It is indeed his own 
truest life. 

Sin is the blackest mystery of the universe. We cannot under- 
stand how it should have a place in the universe of God. Mys- 
ticism teaches us that there is but one life, and that is the divine 
life. Sin is the absence of this life. It thus is death. If we 
should mark the presence of this life by light, the perfect man 
would be wholly luminous, showing that every part is living; the 
worst man would be seen to have only a few intermittent sparks of 
brightness at the heart of his being. Sin is nothing but the ab- 
sence of life, and that is the absence of everything. With all its 
parade of pride and pomp, sin is thus seen in its nothingness. The 
leaf, as we have seen, has its life only in the tree. When in the 
autumn it begins to loosen its hold upon the tree, it puts on the 
greatest appearance of glory. Its gold and its purple fill the 
earth with splendor. We rejoice in the beauty, but we rejoice 
with a sense of sadness in our hearts, for we know that what we 
see is the pomp and glory of death. Such is the splendor that 
springs from the pride and selfishness of the world. The true 
man may, in his humility, confront them with calm confidence. 
They also spring from the separation of the individual from the 
universal life. They also are the flaunting glories of death. 

So also does mysticism help to answer the great question as to 
the possibility of knowing anything of God. Some thinkers, as 
we have seen, love to resolve the thought of God into that of an 
unknown force. But if this power lives in us, if it thinks in us, 
how shall we not have some revelation of it in ourselves? Indeed 
why should we not know more of it than of anything besides. If 
in religion, then, we find the darkest mystery, in it we find 
also the clearest light. We may doubt wholly in regard to the 
nature and even the reality of the things which we see merely 
from the outside; but of that life that lives in us, that is the life 
of our life, how can we wholly doubt, 
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Thus does mysticism have the central, the supreme place in the 
religious thought and life; but owing to this very supremacy it is 
beset with perils. From this source of life and strength and 
knowledge may spring the blackest errors, the most fantastic 
delusions. 

The fundamental errors which have too often marred the beauty 
of mysticism, and which have made the very word so often a re- 
proach are, in the first place, the belief, natural enough in theory, 
that if the true life be life in God, then to reach this true life in 
its fullness the individual life must be given up. The life must 
flow backward and downward to become one with its source. Thus 
in all nations men have sought to find God by giving up all rela- 
tion with the world, by shutting up the avenues of sense, by giv- 
ing up feeling and thought. Thus the Hindoo mystic sits with his 
eyes fixed upon a single point, with measured or suspended breath, 
so far as possible with no emotion in his heart and no thought in 
his brain, seeking thus, by entering into perfect inanity, to become 
one with God. Christian mystics have resorted to like measures, 
and marked out all the steps that lead to the state which is at once 
the absence and the fullness of life. They have not seen that this 
fullness which they seek is emptiness. The being they would 
share isthe negation of being. By this process they do not be- 
come God, they become nothing. It is as if the bud, knowing 
that its life is in the life of the parent tree, should seek to become 
one with the tree by withering and shrinking, and letting its life 
ebb back into the common life. Seeing it, we should not say, 
Behold how this bud has become one with the tree ; we should say, 
The bud is dead. 

Errors, in the second place, somewhat different from the one I 
have named, grow out of a less extreme application of the same 
theory. Instead of giving up the life of thought and feeling, the 
mystic gives up the control of thought and feeling. Whatever 
comes to him, apparently, from the depths of his own conscious- 

oss, he takes it for granted comes from God. The exercise of 
reason, of thought, reference to the results of other minds, 
would mar the freedom of the revelation of God. The favorite 
motto of the mystic, which may be applied to both forms 
that I have named, is this: When man sleeps, God wakes. 
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IIe considers himself one of the beloved of God to whom he giveth 
in their sleep. But when men sleep, answers Hegel, they dream. 


Hence in the writings of so many mystics we have by the side of 


thoughts whose depth and beauty thrill us with an inspiration of 
fresh life, conceits the most fantastic and absurd, multiplied till the 
reading becomes a weariness and a disgust. Such men think that 
by this falling back into the heart of things they can understand 
all the phenomena of time and eternity ; some even have believed 
that their life could thus become so blended with the common life 
that they could control the course of things by a word. Thus we 
have growing out of a grand and fundamental truth all the ex- 
travagances of Theosophy and Theurgy. In a more superficial 
and modern view we have abnormal states of the nervous system, 
or of the bodily life, prized more highly than the normal. The 
state of the mesmeric or other trance is considered by some 
higher than the state of consciousness. Such do not realize that 
this is a falling back and down, a losing of the real individual life 
in the indistinguishable mass of being. The individual ceases to 
be a person and becomes a thing acted upon by wills and forces 
outside of itself. I do not say that such a process may not, like 
that of sleep, be sometimes useful. It may bring to light facts in 
our nature otherwise unknowable. Like sleep, however, it is not 
an exaltation, but a lowering of the nature. 

If the life of man is born out of the life of God, if the divine 
life is to flow into and fill out the human life, then the channels for 
its entrance are those which God himself has created; and the 
most normal life is the life which is most filled with his presence. 
Very refreshing after the distorted theories which we have been 
considering sounds the cry of John, ‘God is love, and he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him;” and 
that of Paul, “The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith.” This is the true mysticism. 
It is the true identification of the human with the divine. The 
bud is: most full of the life of the tree when it swells and bursts 
into the leaf or the flower. So man is most full of the life of God 
when his natural powers are most fully developed. Not when he 
sleeps but when he is most awake can he best see God. The 
form of mysticism we first considered cries that God is; it does 
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not say what he is. It gives us the copula without the predicate. 
The soul gives up also its predicates and sinks back into empty 
abstraction to find him. The true mysticism adds the predicate. 
It tells what God is. God is love, and he that would live in God 
must not fall back but press forward. He will find Him, not in 
emptiness but in fullness. The life of God visits the soul as the 
life of nature pours itself into the tree, not to bring into it any- 
thing strange, but to fill out that which is natural to it. The fruit 
of the spirit is love, and joy, and peace, the simple, natural flow- 
ering and fruitage of the soul. 

I and my Father are one, said Jesus ; he also said: My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work, making thus his union with the 
Father to consist, not in passivity, but in activity. Christianity, 
thus, while preserving the great truth of mysticism, disentangles 
it from the perversions which have too often corrupted it, and 
makes of it the incentive to the noblest and fullest life. 

Thus mysticism, rightly understood, would increase our confi- 
dence in human nature rather than destroy it. It would increase 
our confidence in human thought. It would teach us that this is 
akin to the creative thought of God. He that should stop think- 
ing in order to find the truth, would be like one who should close 
his eyes that he might see. 

But thought alone is partial and superficial. There are depths 
in the nature of man which thought alone can bring to light, but 
which thought has only just begun to sound. There are forces in 
human nature which thought must accept as given. There are 
spiritual growths of which thought cannot lay bare the roots. 
Certain habits and instincts spring out of experience. 
The roots lie near the surface and thought can uncover them and 
show their place and nature. There are others that are not thus 
rooted in any superficial experience. As we trace them they 
stretch down through the drift and debris of our past lives. They 
are rooted only in the absolute life. They are offshoots from the 
life of God. 

_ Of this nature pre-eminently is the moral sense. I will 
dwell at some little length upon the aspect of our theme, on ac- 
count of its practical importance ; and also that our theme itself 
may be seen to be not merely a matter of dreamy speculation, but 
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bound up in the most momentous issues of our times. Kant was 
right in making the moral sense pre-eminently the medium by 
which the reality of the divine being is manifested to us. He was 
wrong and inconsequent in denying validity to the other fundamental 
elements of our nature; but the moral sense, the practical reason, 
is so much more authoritative, so much more clear and final in its 
utterances than the rest, it brings us so into the presence of the 
awfulness and sublimity, as well as of the beauty of the divine 
holiness, that we can forgive him that the sense of it obscured 
everything beside. 

Especially can we forgive him in the days in which we live, in 
which the grandeur and authority of morality are to such an extent 
lost sight of. I think we do not enough realize the terrible pressure 
against which morality has to contend at this time. We need not 
delay to speak much of external causes of this pressure, though 
these are very powerful. The war, in spite of its high purpose, 
left the legacy that all wars leave, a tendency to demoralization 
and brutality. Much of the most popular and plausible thought 
of the age tends in the same direction. I will not here discuss nor 
question the truth of the theory that human life is a development 
out of animal life. Least of all will I join in the outcry against 
it. It isa theory which is compatible with the highest faith ; 
which may, indeed, introduce a new element of beauty and hope- 
fulness into our faith. But however readily we may accept the 
theory, however clearly we may see the high applications of it, it 
is no less obvious that in the world at large the first impression of 
it, the superficial judgment in regard to it, would result in a lower- 
ing of the dignity of human nature. If it is accepted as truth by 
the scientific world its tendency will in time be seen to be no more 
anti-spiritual than that of the fact that we have bodies; but it will 
be long before the popular mind will recover from the shock of it. Its 
tendency will be to put a burden upon many an upward struggling 
soul, and to sink deeper many a depraved one. It will seem to 
degrade human nature, to justify its brutalization. 

This crisis is one that cannot and could not be avoided ; but the 
crisis is rendered more perilous to appearance from the fact that 
the same process of thought which brings man physically nearer 
to the brute seeks to separate him spiritually from the divine. 
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While opening a gulf below, it seeks to unclasp his hold upon the 
support above. This is especially seen in the manner in which this 
thought makes light of, or seeks to take away the authority of the 
moral sense. Bain, one of the foremost English writers on psy- 
chology and morality, refers to the old motto, Fiat justitia ruat 
coelum, Let justice be done though the heavens should fall, only to 
stigmatize it as the climax of sentimentalism. It is indeed a 
motto which utilitarianism can have little place for. It shows that 
to whatever extent utilitarianism may be the guide of morality, 
there comes at last a point where the two part company. It is a 
motto which can be used fanatically and foolishly; but yet it is a 
motto that has sustained and inspired many a noble soul. The 
sentiment it expresses has, in one and another form, done more to 
purify the moral atmosphere, to keep human life strong and 
healthy, and society sweet and clean, than all the treatises on 
morality that could be piled togethers How many a man has it 
sustained in the performance of an act of justice which would 
make of his fortunes a mere wreck. ‘The act has been done; his 
little heaven has‘ fallen; his little world has collapsed. He has 
found indeed a heaven within. ‘The sense of justice done has 
brought its own satisfaction to his soul; but if justice has no inner 
authority, nosinner life, the inner heaven would have fallen with 
the outer. When John Stuart Mill exclaimed that he would go to 
hell rather than call that just in God which would be unjust in man, 
what was that but a new application of the old cry, Let justice be 
done though heaven should fall. Acting upon this principle the 
whole human race, the whole community of finite spirits, would 
leave heaven empty rather than countenance injustice though it 


might be called divine. If we dismiss the heroic motto with a 
} 


sneer, we shall find that not only oursentimentalism but that the 
strength of our manhood, has gone with it. 

Bain is not the only writer whose theorizing tends in the same 
direction. Herbert Spencer seeks to solve the question why men 
have attached special sanctity to the dictates of morality, and he 
gives as reasons, in effect, the selfish maxims of society and the 
mistaken assumptions of theology, repeated so often through count- 
less generations as to produce a permanent effect on human nature. 
I do not forget that he elsewhere indicates a system of morality 
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which is not without inspiration. I here consider the explanation 
which he gives of the authority of morality itself. Now any man 
who should accept this explanation as all sufficient, and who should 
find in his own nature no moral principle that this could not ac- 
count for, would, I believe, hold himself free from any responsibilty 
to the moral principle. Schopenhauer approached the theme in 
the same manner that Spencer does. He states, distinctly, that 
he has not to ask why men should obey the moral law, but why 
they do obey it. Schopenhauer was an atheist and a pessimist ; 
but at the same time he was a philosopher and a mystic, and be- 
cause he was a mystic, his explanation of the moral sense is such 
that if you and I accepted it, even though we could find within 
ourselves no moral instinct which this could not account for, the 
principle of morality would be stronger within us t an it was be- 
fore ; because we should see its real nature more clearly than we 
did before. 

Darwin also attempts the explanation of the moral sense with 
morality left out. He explains the power of conscience by the 
simple fact of the prominence of the social instincts and the com- 
parative transientness of the selfish impulses. No authority is 
given to morality except the greater prominence of the instincts on 
which it is based. But the truth is that the regal dignity of the 
moral law is never more strongly felt than when it confronts the 
selfish impulses. Even when it suffers violence at their hands, it 
yet receives their homage. With the king in Hamlet ambition 
was as permanent as the sense of justice. Indeed it was only now 
and then that the voice of justice made itself heard in his heart. 
That wonderful soliloquy of his shows us the collision between the 
two principles. It shows us the king yielding to his selfish am- 
bition, but, while doing this, feeling himself ashamed in the 
presence of the divinity of justice. Shakspeare knew less than 
Darwin does about plants and animals, but he knew infinitely more 
about human nature ; and this single passage, the single picture of 
this — 


Limed soul, that struggling to be free 
Was more engaged, 


refutes by the simplicity of truth the flimsy reasoning of the 
naturalist. 
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There is a story, happily familiar, that Theodore Parker, when 
a boy, took up astone to throw at a tortoise in a pond; but some- 
thing within him seemed to forbid the act. He went home and 
asked his mother what this something was. Suppose she had given 
him any of the definitions to which I have just referred. Suppose 
she had told him, for instance, that it was the inherited effects of 
the maxims of a self-interested society and the assumptions of pre- 
sumptuous theologians. It was a turning point in Parker’s life. 
I think that if his mother had told him this, and he had thoroughly 
believed her, the next tortoise that he saw would have been in 
peril. What his mother really did tell him was this: That the 
something that bade him hold his hand was what men commonly 
called conscience; but she preferred to call it the voice of God 
within him. Parker himself tells us the power of these words. 
His true life seemed to date from them. The voice of conscience, 
instead of being silenced by sophistry, was recognized and listened 
to as the voice of God. His conscience thus nurtured became the 
conscience of the land. 

I have dwelt upon this matter that we might realize the odds 
against which the moral principle has to contend amid the super- 
ficial teaching of the time. Such teaching is not shut up within 
books of science that are sealed to the common thought. Such 
theories spread more rapidly than the books which contain them, 
and their effects extend more rapidly than they. 

I make here no complaint against the science of the day. It is 
doing its work bravely and well. LI reverence the devotion of its 
students and rejoice in their success. But physical science has to 
do with only one side of facts. There is another side which is 
recognized by religion. Religion and science are like two oarsmen 
on opposite sides of one boat. Science is pulling with all its 
strength. It does not do for religion to drop its oar that it may 
wave applause to its comrade. Still less does it do for it to wring 
its hands and ery with terror that the strokes of science are swing- 
ing the boat’s head out of its course, that it will be dashed against 
the rocks or swept far out into the open sea. Rather let religion 
do what science is doing. Let it also bend itself to the oar. 
While it rejoices in the strength of its comrade’s stroke, let it make 
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its stroke as strong, and the boat will shoot along in its course with 
a speed that it has never reached before. 

In other words, religion should emphasize the spiritual facts of 
life, just as science emphasizes the physical facts of life. While 
science shows the relation of man to the brute, religion should show 
his relationship with God. This is to be done, not by fulminations 
and anathemas, not by ecclesiasticisms and external authority ; 
but by making men feel the power of God within them; by bring- 
ing into consciousness what I have called the mystical element of 
life. 

Mysticism and physical science recognize the opposite poles of 
being. We need not wait, then, for physical science to come to its 
aid. Physical science has to do with points, with atoms; mysti- 
cism has to do with wholes. ‘The results of mysticism, physical 
science calls unthinkable ; but they are the staple of our thoughts. 
Physical science boasts of the clearness of her results; but these 
results, without the aid of mysticism, are unthinkable. Physical 
science can see in each man only a congeries of atoms mingled in 
amazy dance. Can you think of yourself as simply a figure in the 
dance of atoms? Can you think of the friend you love the most 
as such a whirl of atoms, a whirl closer and more intricate than 
that of the sand-column that sweeps across the desert, the material 
more pliant, but the nature of the two being otherwise alike? The 
only element of thought from which we never can escape is per- 
sonality. If physical science fails to give us this we see that it 
needs its complement, if only that its own results may be thinkable. 
The recognition of personality, of the unity in the midst of the 
variety of physical elements, is the beginning of mysticism ; its 
culmination is the recognition of a like unity amid all the variety 
of the universe, the infinite personality, of which we are a part, 
but which yet is distinct from us and from which we are distinct; 
from which and in which is our only life ; to which we must return, 
not by the mere absorption of being, but by the higher absorption 
of a joyful love. 

C. C. Everett. 














Symmetry in Space. 


SYMMETRY IN SPACE. 


Tae universe, actual, possible and impossible, is composed of 
four elements, spirit, matter, space, and time, which are by no 
alchemy transmutable into each other. Many alchemists continue, 
even in this closing half of the nineteenth century, to make the 
attempt, and some even flatter themselves that they are succeed- 
ing; but the sturdy reply of human consciousness is, that the four 
elements are diverse and not transmutable; or, if any trans- 
mutation is possible, it must be confined to this, that matter may, 
in some manner, be an effect of spirit. But to us, finite spirits, 
nothing more is granted than the re-arrangement, the partial con- 
trol of matter, not its creation. Matter, as we know it, is dis- 
tinguished by its being the recipient and dispenser of force ; which 
force, so far as we know it, is from spirit alone. This obedience 
of matter to spirit gives justification to our suspicion that it is the 
creation of spirit. 

Space and time are without parts, and are indivisible except by 
a mental act. This division is suggested to us by manifest motion 
in matter. Force shows itself in matter by moving it; that motion 
calls our attention to the space and time, within which the motion 
is taking place; and we divide mentally this space and time, first 
from the remainder of the boundless contiguities, secondly into 
smaller parts. Thus geometry and algebra are generated, the 
sciences which deal respectively with space and time, those pure 
entities, the relation of which to the Infinite Spirit we cannot com- 
prehend, but which we become familiar with in the finite portion 
embraced in our experience, in the universe and its history. 

In geometry, the mind imposes upon indivisible space arbi- 
trary boundaries of division, according to arbitrarily selected laws 
or conditions. These boundaries are of three kinds, surfaces, lines 
and points. The point is a zero of maguitude in space, but never- 
theless is not nothing ; which is nowhere, while the point is some- 
where. This contradiction in terms, that a point should have no 
extension, and yet have a position, is one of those instances, in 
which geometry abounds, in which the mind is compelled, by the 
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necessity of direct vision, to admit each of two truths, which are to 
logic mutual contradictories. The mathematician modifies the law 
of non-contradiction by confining it to propositions concerning finite 
quantities. 

A lower form of a zero of magnitude in space is the line, which 
is extended, at each point, only in two opposite directions ; and the 
lowest form is the surface ; for which there can, at each point, be 
drawn a line, such that the surface extends, in every direction, 
only perpendicular to that line. Geometers define these lower 
forms of zeroes, or boundaries in space, by the further self-contra- 
diction of imagining the movement of a point ; a double contradic- 
tion, since space is itself incapable of motion, much more a zero 
of magnitude. 

A geometrical line is defined as the path of a point, moving ac- 
cording to certain conditions, which alyways limit its motion, in 
each of its positions, to one of two opposite directions. Or, it 
may be defined as a continuous series of all-the points which fulfill 
certain conditions, among which must be the condition that each 
point is contiguous only to two others, one on the opposite side to 
the other. So also a surface may be defined as the space in which 
a point moves, when, in each position which it assumes, a straight 
line may be drawn through it, and its motion be permitted, in any 
direction at right angles to that line, and in no other. Or, the 
surface may be defined as a series of points, through any one of 
which a straight line may be drawn, such that all the contiguous 
points lie in a direction at right angles to that line. To either of 
these definitions of a surface, we must add, in order to make a 
geometrical surface, some other conditions which the points must 
fulfill. 

When the geometer has selected these conditions and would in- 
vestigate the form which the points, so conditioned, would enclose, 
he is not contented with the mere act of reason; he endeavors to 
bring imagination to his aid ; to make a sensible image of the form. 
If he has been blind from his birth, he imagines his fingers feeling 
out the form ; otherwise he embodies it visibly, as in a drawing, 
or ina model. If he would convey a knowledge of it to others, 
he calls matter to his aid, and forces atoms of chalk, black lead, 
wood or thread, to fulfill approximately the conditions which his 
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geometric law imposes upon the series of points. This drawing, 
or model, is an expression of his idea, an enunciation of his law. 
A geometrical figure, whether upon the blackboard, or the printed 
page, or in a block of wood, or a set of stretched threads, is in- 
controvertible evidence that a geometer has been expressing, by 
this means, a geometrical thought. 

The laws which please the geometer most highly, are those which 
give us symmetrical figures, figures in which part answers to part ; 
either on opposite sides of one line or one surface, or about more 
than one line or surface. This taste is not peculiar to the geometer ; 
symmetry pleases the most savage, as it does the civilized man ; 
and men whose whole ability lies in other directions, as well as the 
mathematician. A striking proof of the universality of this taste 
was shown in the sudden and universal popularity attained by the 
kaleidoscope. In a few years that toy of Brewster found its way 
to every parlor, and the heart of every child, ay, and every man 
in Christendom. But its sole magic consists in the symmetry which 
it imparts to a few fragments of irregular form. But that magic 
is sufficient to enchant all who come within its sway. We have 
never found any one uninterested in an extempore kaleidoscope, 
made by throwing open the piawo, and placing brightly colored 
articles at one end of the folding lid. - 

All regularity of form is as truly an expression of thought, asa 
geometrical diagram can be. The particles of matter take the form 
in obedience to a force which is acting according to an intellectual 
law, imposing conditions on its exercise. It does not alter the reality 
of this ultimate dependence of symmetry upon thought, simply to 
introduce a chain of secondary causes, between the original think- 
ing and the final expression of the thought. 

Many of the geometer’s a priori laws were, indeed, first sug- 
gested by the forms of nature. Natural symmetry leads us to in- 
vestigate, first, the mathematical law which it embodies ; then, the 
mechanical law which embodies it. Thus all the benefits which 
have come to our race from the pursuit, and discovery and use of 
the keys to physical science, have been bestowed upon us through 
these suggestions of geometrical thoughts in the outward creation. 

But in the pursuit of mathematical knowledge, men began, at an 
early age, to invent and investigate a priori laws, laws of which 
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they had not received any suggestion from nature. And the in- 
tellectual origin of the forms of navure was made still more mani- 
fest when thesé a priori Jaws, of man’s invention, were, in many 
cases, afterwards discovered to have been truly embodied in the 
universe from the beginning ; as, for example, Plato’s conic sec- 
tions in the forms and orbits of the heavenly bodies, and Euclid’s 
division in extreme and mean ratio. 

The division in the extreme.and mean ratio was invented by the 
early geometers, without any known suggestion. It is evident that 
this division might be illustrated in a great variety of ways. A 
whole must be divided into two parts, such that the first shall bear 
the same relation to the second that the second does to the whole. 
No matter what the whole is, a division of it approximately in 
this manner would be an expression of the idea of extreme and 
mean ratio. If the whole were a quantity (distance, angle, sur- 
face, volume, value, time, velocity, &c.), and the relation were 
that of magnitude, the whole would be to the smaller part, as 
unity is to half the difference between three and the square root of 
five. If, on the other hand, the whole were a work of art of any 
kind, or a system of thought, the relation would not be one of mere 
magnitude ; and the division would be a work of more ingenuity. 
But, whatever the whole, or the relation, the proper division would 
be an expression of the idea. 

Now we have, in nature, at least three embodiments of the law 
of extreme and mean ratio, two of which are very striking. The 
botanists find that two successive leaves, counting upward on the 
stem, stand at an“angle with each other, that is either one-half, 
one-third, two-fifths, three-eighths of the whole circle; or some 
higher approximation to this peculiar proportion. The seed vessels 
and buds on a spike of broad-leaved plantain afford one of the 
mostiinstructive examples. They are usually set on a high ap 
proximation,’ so that the order is not apparent. Taking a piece of 
the’ spike, an\inch or so in length, between your hands, and 
gently ;twisting reduce ,it to three; while a slight twist in the 
opposite direction brings out five rows, which a harder twist re- 
duces to two. 

The efficient cause of this arrangement we do not know. It has 
been ingeniously suggested that it might be produced by a simple 
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law of the genesis of cells. Let us suppose that each cell emits 
a new cell at regularly recurring intervals of time, and that the 
new cell begins to generate cells at the expiration of two intervals 
after its birth. A cell developing on a plane, under this law, 
would produce its cells in the phyllotactic order of the leaves, in 
the terminal rosette of a plant. But it is difficult to see how this 
hypothesis can be made to include and explain the whole phenomena 
of the arrangement. 

The final causes, although the devout mind always recognizes 
the impossibility of man’s attaining a certainty concerning all the 
final causes of a phenomenon, are more obvious. It has been 
shown that this division of the circle insures in the only perfect 
way to each leaf its chance at zenith light, its best chance at air ; 
in short, that this phyllotactic law distributes the leaves most evenly 
about the stem. 

In the solar system, if we divide the periodic time of each planet 
by that of the planet next farthest from the sun, we shall have, be- 
ginning with the quotient of Uranus’ year divided by that of 
Neptune and ending with the quotient of Mercury’s year divided 
by that of Venus, a series of fractions agreeing very closely with 


the approximations of the phyllotactic law. The problem was 


similar. The planets would not have remained in proper subjection 
to the sun had they been allowed to group themselves tov fre- 
quently in one rebellious line, hanging upon the golden chain of 


his attraction, dragging him and themselves from their proper 
orbits. They must be kept evenly distributed about the sun; and 
since they are moving, the times of their revolution, their angular 
velocities must be divided by the same law as that which divides 
the stationary angles of the leaves. 

We have then in the plants a geometrical or angular illustration, 
and in the plants an algebraical or temporal illustration, of the 
mathematical idea of extreme and mean ratio. The inference 
seems irresistible, — these two illustrations, which cannot be imag- 
ined as having any causal or genetic connection, owe their intel- 
lectual relation to having sprung from One Mind. 

This is a striking illustration, but the same inference may be 
drawn from every form in nature, — planet, crystal, plant and 
animals. All natural forms conform more or less closely to 
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geometrical ideals; sufficiently near to suggest their ideas to men 
fitted to receive the suggestion; sufficiently near to show that the 
whole of nature may, in one sense, be regarded as a series of draw- 
ings and models, by which to teach the mathematics to students in 
the school of life. 

The final causes may never, however, be considered as wholly 
known. ‘The perfection of the Divine workmanship is shown in 
the adaptation of each object in nature to a great variety of ends. 
The geometrical laws, on which the world is built, are adapted to 
all the wants and all the needs of every creature. Our human 
needs are innumerably various, and nature finds means to satisfy 
them ail. Our intellect craves symmetry, and through symmetry 
is first led to the perception of geometric law. But we love the 
symmetry before we perceive the law. The sense of beauty is 
satisfied, even in externals, most perfectly, and fills us with most 
pleasure, in things that the understanding fails to analyze and 
define. Much has been written concerning an analysis of the 
beauty of outline ; one great painter thinking it consists in flexure, 
others assigning it to a spiral, or a helix, or an ellipse; while 
Darwin refers it to early association, While yet a suckling, with 
the form of the mother’s breast. I venture with diffidence to 
give my own opinion, that the perception of beauty in outline is 
the unconscious perception of geometric law, — just as the per- 
ception of harmony has been demonstrated to be the unzonscious 
perception of arithmetical ratios in time, or algebraic law. The 
beauty of outline, I would say of external form, independently of 
expression, is in proportion to the simplicity of the geometric law, 
and to the variety of the outline which embodies it. Nor is it 
essential to the highest enjoyment of beauty that the conformity 
to geometric ideals should be perfect, any more than it is essential 
to the highest music to have the harmony perfect. On the con 
trary, the higher degrees of beauty are apt to be found in forms 
that suggest, rather than embody, the ideal; and especially in 
figures potentially, but not actually, symmetrical. The monotony, 
which might result from unbroken regularity of form, is avoided, 
and a new grace is given, for example, to the higher animals, by 
their temporary disguise of symmetry, in their varied positions and 
movements. In the sea shells, the same end is attained by the 
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spiral form, which so many of them take; in which there is not an 
actual symmetry, but only a law of symmetry, the perfect develop- 
ment of which would require an infinite number of convolutions. 

In the forms of vegetative life, there is the widest departure 
from actual symmetry, and yet a constant suggestion of its laws. 
The phyllotactic law secures to the tree a general regularity, and 
equal growth upon every side ; and yet, by complication of detail, 
combined with occasional failure or destruction of buds, secures 
an endless variety of graceful forms, in each species. May we 
not then name beauty as another final cause, another end secured 
by the adoption of the division in extreme and meanratio? The 
approximations are beautiful to us, and the pleasure given to us 
was foreseen when the law was adopted. May it not also have 
been felt ; and may not the forms of flowers be but approximations 
toward the expression of an infinite beauty, hidden, from all finite 
sense, in the incommensurable ratio of that surd? That the ex- 
ternal symmetry of animals may have beauty as its final cause, is 
rendered probable from the lack of symmetry in the viscera, which 
are hidden from sight. 

Whatever be our speculations upon such points, this at least is 
manifest, that the sense and the presence of beauty are kindly 
adapted to each other in the world. Even shapeless matter de- 
clares its Creator’s power; the perfect symmetry of crystalline 
forms, the potential symmetry of all the organic worlds show forth 


His wisdom and His love. 
Tuomas Hit. 
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THE UNITARIAN NAME. 


In adopting the title “ Unitarian Review” we have gone coun- 
ter to the advice of some whose judgment we so much respect, 
that we feel called upon to give an explanation of our reasons for 
taking this, rather than some one of the attractive titles which 
have been variously suggested to us, by those who have taken an 
interest in the arrangements for this Review. 

The primary reason is that this name most simply expresses 
its purpose and the place we intend it shall occupy. We hope to 
make it representative of the thought and life of the Unitarian 
branch of the Christian Church. In the multiplicity of excellent 
periodicals, among which are several that are thoroughly liberal, 
both in spirit and in culture, we should hesitate in assuming the 
right of this journal to exist, if it were not that here is a place 
which no other attempts to fill, and in which we believe there is 
important work to do. But this general consideration, however 
satisfactory it might have seemed in first adopting the title, leaves 
still unanswered certain serious objections which have been urged 
against it and which deserve a reply. ‘The first is that ‘“ this 
name,” it is said, “will prevent any wide circulation outside our 
own particular denomination.” 

In answer to this we would say, — 

I. Supposing this assumption to be true, the laudable desire 
which is the basis of this objection is perhaps already sufficiently 
provided for. Our leading Unitarian writers are now welcomed as 
regular contributors to the Secular periodicals which have the widest 
circulation — and even to the most popular and influential religious 
journals of other denominations. Besides this, “‘ Old and New,” 
established on precisely this plan, of carrying our liberal views far 
and wide, by reason of its breadth and its freedom from denomi- 
national limitations, still exists, with a reputation which is perhaps as 
extensive as that of any periodical in our country, and is welcom- 
ing to its pages the best of liberal thought and culture. We re- 
peat, that our only raison d'etre is in our attempting a different 
plan; and the more we have considered the subject the more we 
have felt satisfied that this plan deserves to be tried. 
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II. Perhaps we have carried our notion about leavening other 
denominations quite far enough, and there may be some use in try- 
ing to cultivate and unify and energize our own. We shall con- 
sider it no unimportant service if we can help to increase in the 
Unitarian denomination that sentiment of unity and that interest 
in itself and its position, which, in any organized body, is an 
element of life. 

III. But we are willing to confess that this purpose of service 
within our own denomination is not our main desire, and we most 
justify to ourselves the choice of name precisely on the ground 
that we wish to reach and influence so far as possible the general 
current of thought and life of our time. And our argument is 
this: that what we may lose in diffusiveness we gain in concentra- 
tion. It is doubtless much for the summer’s growth that the at- 
mosphere shall be suffused with moisture, which the leaves inhale 
and which sparkles every morning in refreshing dew-drops on the 
exulting plant: but it is also good that the moisture shall some- 
times gather in a rain-cloud and break upon the earth in a hearty 
shower. And so, glad as we are that our Unitarian writers are 
permitted to swell that general liberalizing influence which, in all 
kinds of literature, is doing so much to soften and invigorate the 
thought and practice of our age, we venture to suggest that they 
would have an added power if they could sometimes bring their 
force together. The able papers now contributed by these writers 
to orthodox or secular journals do much to keep open the doors 
of Christian fellowship, and we would not have them withdrawn — 
but, as to influence, they exert only what, individually, their intrin- 
sic excellence commands. Whereas, if some of them were col- 
lected, as we propose, under the distinctively Unitarian name, 
they have, besides, the force which comes from their being the 
opinion of a body of Christian thinkers, who, together with the 
yet larger body of sympathizers whom they represent, have valued 
these religious opinions enough to be willing, on account of them, to 
separate themselves from the established churches, and to organize 
for worship and for associated activities. 

“But,” it is urged again, ‘there is a prejudice against the 
Unitarian name which will prevent these pages from being read 
at all by the class of persons whom we most wish to reach.” 
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Our first impulse always is, when we hear friends speak of 
this “ prejudice,” to suggest that they try to do such 
prejudice away, by connecting with the name “ Unitarian” 
the best fruits of their own thought and life which are really 
due to its principles, and thus to win for it a respect. But, 
in point of fact, we think this objection is to a great extent un- 
founded. It is true that there may still be persons, who hold the 
sentiments which prevailed so largely half a century ago, when 
the word “ Unitarian” gave a shock to the pious in some religious 
communions, and would have debarred our books from their tables 
and ourselves from their fellowship; but this class of persons may 
safely enough be left to the mollifying influences of the time, and 
to the generous teaching of their own denominational journals, so 
many of which are nobly rooting out the spirit of intolerance and 
preparing the way for a true and large Christian fellowship. And, 
on the other hand, we have reason to know that there are great 
numbers of inquiring men and women, in the so-called evangelical 
ranks, who are not only willing to read these writings, but are 
eagerly asking for information as to the result of Unitarian thought 
upon the pressing questions pertaining to theology and philosophy 
and religious faith, They know perfectly well that to read our 
publications does not commit them to our opinions. They would 


ridicule the idea, either that they would be in danger of being 


contaminated by our heresies, or of being subject to censorship by 
their brethren for reading them. Thinking people nowadays dare 
to read, and will read, anything that can help them; and, provided 
our contributions are valuable, the best portion of other denomina- 
tions will thank us for bringing them conveniently together, into 
something like a representative review, — instead of our asking 
that they will take the pains to hunt them up in the great field of 
the world’s literature where they are scattered now. Perhaps this 
consideration has impressed itself upon us more strongly from the 
fact that, during a visit in Europe, with some opportunity of 
meeting persons of different views, who were interested in 
the progress of religious thought, we were often asked where they 
should look for the best information in regard to the current sen- 
timents and character of the church to which Dr. Channing 
belonged. 

5 
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There is, however, one objection urged against our assumption 
of this name, with the spirit of which we so completely sympathize 
that we cannot omit to consider it. The objection is, that, by thus 
putting at our front the name of a sect, we help to check the prog- 
ress towards that grand Christian unity in which denominational 
lines shall disappear. One of those whose counsel we most value 
has written to us that he fears this name will disappoint those 
among us who have heretofore been glad to have the Religious 
Magazine “look to a broader, freer, and more catholic fellowship 
among Christians than any one denomination can have.” 

If the adoption of our denominational name were going to 
change this generous attitude and this catholicity of spirit, we 
should be the last to wish to assume it. We believe, however, that 
this catholic spirit is the natural and inevitable result of the princi- 
ples of Unitarianism, and that we are fostering it best when we 
do our best to make Unitarianism prevail. 

There are, of course, individuals in other churches as generous 
and broad as any in our own, but there is certainly no Christian 
body whose professed principles so directly encourage such a spirit. 
Unitarianism recognizes, as no other organized sect of Christendom 
does, that Truth has many sides, and that, in all the seemingly 
conflicting systems, there are elements that cannot be spared, and 
thus it teaches us to respect the honest convictions of those whose 
belief differs from our own. It also recognizes the superiority of the 
heart and will, above the intellect, in religious culture ; and it accepts 
the Christian life as a truer test of fellowship than intellectual 
consent. May we not also add, that the differences among enlight- 
ened Christians of the present day are largely in regard to dog- 
mas which are embodied in ancient creeds, and that Unitarianism 
has this advantage over others, in favoring the approach towards 
unity, — that it has no such creeds ? 


We fear that the large and generous spirit, so conspicuously 
shown by many of our denomination, and which we also seek to 
share, has sometimes lost much of its wholesome effect because it 
has led them to oppose denominational action and increase. And 
this has been the result, partly, because it has weakened the spirit 
of associated action, — which is the great secret of efficiency, — and 
partly, because, with those whom we most seek to win, the gener- 
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osity has been in a measure despoiled of its value through a 
mistake as to its motive. They, however unjustly, have inter- 
preted this catholic disposition towards other sects into indifference 
to our own. ‘They tell of a country, somewhere inthe East, where 
ecclesiastical politeness is carried so far, that, when two persons of 
different faith meet, one says to the other, “* Tell me to what sublime 
religion you belong, that, when we are together, I may call my- 
self by it; my own contemptible creed is, so and so.” We 
do not wish, by this, to caricature a sentiment of broad tol- 
eration with which we so sincerely sympathize, but only to suggest 
that a generous attitude towards other forms of faith is worth the 
more when it is coupled with earnest love for one’s own independ- 
ent convictions. 

The recent meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in New York, 
which, with all its shortcomings, was one of the grandest ecclesi- 
astical events of the year, found its best significance in the cireum- 
stances that so many different sects, each adhering to its own sep- 
arate organization and form of worship and belief, had nevertheless 
come to recognize a common bond to unite them that was far more 


essential than the differences that divide — and thus were ready to 
own each other as parts of the Christian church, and to consult 
and labor together for God and man. 

Rey. Dr. R. D. Hitchcock expressed this sentiment well, in his 
address before the Alliance, when he said, — 


“Each sect has its own errand. The doctrines are not yet 
settled. We have, strictly speaking, no cecumenical creed, not 
even the apostles’ creed, for each one of us interprets it for him- 
self, making it mean more or less. Controversy must still go on; 
but we are very foolish to have it do so bitter. Communion is one 
thing; intercommunion is another thing; just as national law is 
one thing, international law another. Into the family of nations 
the door is wide, admitting some nations that none of us would like 
to belong to. But anything that governs at all is better than 
anarchy. In Palestine beyond the Jordan, among wild Bedouin 
men, Turkish troops are welcome to the traveller. So, in the 
church, Coptic Christianity in Egypt may be far enough beneath 
our idea, but after all the cross is over them and not the crescent, 
For myself, of course I prefer my own communion, or I would 
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leave it for another. But God forgive me if I ever looked or 


shall ever look into any Christian face without finding in it some- 
thing of the old family look.” 

Perhaps, after all, the Unity of the Christian Church, for which 
we long, may not involve the merging of Christian sects, but only 
the filling them all with a spirit of harmony while each performs 
its separate mission ~ a unity like that of the “ body, with many 
members,” every one of which, when properly adjusted, ministers 
to the welfare of the whole. We are glad to believe that one of 
the peculiar functions of the ‘“* Unitarian’ member is, to cultivate 
a largeness of sympathy ; and we hope, at any rate, in the conduct 
of this Review, to make it appear that we labor for the efficiency 
of our own denomination, with no narrow sectarianism, and that we 
shall never exalt the interests of the denomination above the inter- 
ests of the Truth. 

Again, we have been urged, in case we adopt the title “* Unita- 
rian,’’ to use also the word “ Christian,” in a second title. In reject- 
ihg this counsel, we wish to explain that it is certainly not because 
we fail to accept this word as larger and better than Unitarian, but 
because it is necessarily implied, and needs not to be repeated. 
** Unitarian” means “ Unitarian Christian,” as much as “ Baptist,” 
means “ Baptist Christian,” or “ Orthodox,” ‘ Orthodox Chris- 
tian,’ or * Protestant,” ‘* Protestant Christian.’”’ To be sure, 
there was a dispute, some years ago, in connection with a bequest 
to one of our large institutions, by the terms of which the money 
was to be applied to the support of ** Protestant Teaching,” and 
some claimed that an atheist was a Protestant, and that “ atheistic 
teaching” ought to be maintained. But the courts decided that 
law as well as common opinion assumed the word “ Christian ” as 
part of the word ‘ Protestant,” fixed there by the authority of 
three centuries of use. Certainly the word “ Protestant” itself 
has not been more distinctly identified with “ Christian,” than has 
the word ‘ Unitarian,” by all the acts and declarations of the 
denomination as well as by the tacit assumptions of its members, 
Sometimes, because “ blood is thicker than water,” our feelings 
of personal attachment for those whom we hold in close regard 
has made us all glad, if possible, to avoid any exaction of our con- 
ditions of fellowship on those who can no longer call themselves 
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by the Christian name, and this has perhaps given an appearance 
of looseness. But it will be noticed, that, after the point has been 
actually raised, even those who argue against the need of with- 
drawal, do so only on the ground that the persons named have not 
abandoned Christianity, but only some notions of Christianity 
which they have feared were inevitably implied in the name. 
Therefore we have felt no necessity for further proclaiming, by our 
title, our Christian status, and, out of a regard for the past history 
of this journal, we have taken for our second title, “ Religious 
Magazine.” 

There is yet another point to which we will briefly refer. It is 
objected * that, after all, the word ‘ Unitarian’ does not adequately 
express the position of our denomination and the precise attitude 
it assumes in reference to religious thought.’’ In reply we would 
ask if ever a name does completely describe the thing it is chosen 
to represent? Is “ Protestantism” the best name to designate 
the movement for which it stands? The word “ Protestant,” by 
itself, is suggestive chiefly of antagonism, of negation, of conflict ; 
whereas it has its affirmations, its reverent attachment, its repose 
in well-established convictions, as much as Catholicism with which 
it is contrasted. A name often originates, as in this case, in some 
historical incident, more or less essentially connected with the ob- 
ject named, and sometimes very imperfectly describes it. And in- 
deed, the principle of *lucus a non lucendo” is as often to be 
observed in nomenclature as is that of perfect adaptation. So 
that we instinctively come to disregard etymology, and allow a 
name to represent for us that with which it has become associated, 
as this object may, in other ways, have been made to shape itself 
in our minds. 

The word “ Unitarian ”’ has attached itself, we need not inquire 
how, to a distinct and well-established system of Christian faith, 
which has its organized activities, and its well-recognized place 
among the religious systems of Christendom. We cannot wipe it 
out, if we would, from the history of religious. progress ; and, while 


we would willingly consent to abandon it and the organization 
? 


which it denotes whenever this shall be desirable, either for a 
better progress towards truth, or for the sake of the greater unity 


of the Christian world, yet, meantime, while there appears to be 
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still a need for the service of this denomination as a member of 
the Christian body, with a distinct work of its own, we rejoice in 
a name, which however, confusing it may be if we consult only a 
dictionary for its meaning, has clearly enough defined itself in the 
intellectual and social and religious struggles of the last half cen- 
tury, and has gathered about itself memories and associations of 
which we have such reason to be glad. 

We will only add that this journal will have no official authority 
of any kind, and that it is entirely independent of any organiza- 
tion-—and we repeat that we shall rejoice in feeling that we are 
working in co-operation with all, who, under whatever name, are 
helping to advance the cause of Truth and to promote the interests 


of Christian faith. , 
; Cuartes Lowe. 


“THE TWO GREAT PROBLEMS OF UNITARIAN 
CHRISTIANITY.” 


A snort article, with the above heading, appeared in the last 
number of the Religious Magazine, and read so much like a 
wail from a sad heart that we have been prompted to write a re- 
ply. 

In the opening paragraph the writer says, ‘‘ We believe that 
Unitarian Christianity is a universal gospel; that it is for the 
masses as well as for the cultured few, capable of stirring men 
to greater action, and giving them a more ample religious growth 
than previous forms of Christian truth. But, before it can become 
the supreme gospel of the race, two problems must be solved.” 
Before considering those two problems, I would like to say a word 
on this opening paragraph. 

That “‘ Unitarian Christianity is a universal gospel, intended for 
the masses as well as for the cultured few,’’ I devoutly believe : 
understanding by Unitarian Christianity, simply the Christianity 
of Christ. That is, so far forth as Christianity can be put into 
words, into propositions, into philosophical statements. But are 
we not in some danger of forgetting, that the vital part of Chris- 
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tianity is not susceptible of statement in words? Jt is a spirit of 
life. Wecan make statements concerning this spirit of life ; we 
may hold a philosophy about it, and that philosophy may be sus- 
ceptible of logical explication, but the vital thing which: Christian- 
ity, the Spirit of Life, is, cannot be formulated. Now, our Uni- 
tarian Philosophy and statements about this vital life-giving spirit, 
seem to me to be true, and I believe will prevail so far and so fast 
as men shall be able to appreciate logical and philosophical state- 
ments about anything. But the masses are not now able to ap- 
preciate. So that acceptance of our statements about Christian- 
ity may not, for a long time to come, be very general. But (and 
here is our salvation as religious teachers) the masses, however 
lacking in ability to appreciate our philoscphy, have no difficulty 
in appreciating the thing about which we philosophize and make 
statements. ‘The spirit of divine life, when manifested in us, it 
requires little or no philosophical acumen to see and appreciate. 

Our present thought concerning the vital thing which Christian- 
ity is, and our present statements of our thought, may both be 
modified, it would be strange if they were not; but the thing itself 
is ever the same, and is not in the exclusive keeping of any sect, 
or party, or school of thinkers. 

But to advance to the next, the third belief stated by the writer 
in the opening paragraph, namely, — that Unitarian Christianity 
is * capable of stirring men to greater action, and giving them a 
more ample and religious growth than previous forms of Chris- 
tianity.”” I do not believe the first part of this statement, that 
Unitarian Christianity is capable of stirring men to greater action 
than previous, or many prevailing forms of Christianity, unless we 
are to define action to be something quite different from what it 
is usually understood to be in this relation. This is almost too 
evident to require illustration ; yet, at the risk of being prolix and 
commonplace, for the sake of simplicity let me offer an example of 
“action,” produced by other forms of belief and teaching, and 
which Unitarianism is not competent to produce. Take an audi- 
ence of evangelical (unconverted) believers, if the expression 
may be allowed, under the manipulation of any well-known power- 
ful revivalist preacher. He evidently believes that all before him 
are in danger of eternal burning, and by his earnestness (for in- 





ee 
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deed how can he help being earnest) he moves the multitude ; he 
impresses them with a feeling, which soon amounts to a conviction, 
that they are in danger, imminent danger; and soon, action, emo- 
tional, passionate action is apparent. A shout or a sob in one 
direction is followed by a sob or a shout in another, until soon 
there is shouting and sobbing all round; and speedily the “ anxious 
seats”’ are crowded with those eager to flee from the danger of the 
wrath to come. This is action. And so long as these continue 
to believe themselves in such danger, the action in one form or an- 
other will continue. And so long as others are believed to be in 
such danger action will not cease, efforts will be made to save 
others. Is Unitarian Christianity capable of stirring men to any 
such action? I believe not. Nor is Christianity, under any rame, 
capable of it. It is not Christianity that has done it in the case 
of the revivalist’s audience. The revivalist, and thousands of others, 
may believe it is, but I do not believe it. It is no more Christian-. 
ity in this instance than it was Christianity in the instances of the 
Inquisition and the Massacre of St. Bartholmew. I grant that the 
form of action was very different; and it may be said one party. 
was moved by a love of souls and the other was not; yes, but all 
claim to be seeking the glory of God, the establishment of the 
true religion, the kingdom of heaven. Now, because Unitarianism 
cannot stir men up to what is called intense action, shall we enter- 
tain any doubt of its truth, or its worth, or the wisdom of laboring 
for its wider prevalence? Not until it can be shown that action 
can take no other form, or that it caunot. exist without being very 
demonstrative. ‘The value of action is not to be determined by 
any such’ tests. When you put an acorn into the ground, and 
alongside of it the seed of a sunflower, both may grow, but the 
manifestation of life in the case of each is different. You can al- 
most see and hear the growth of the sunflower, and in less than a 
year it flames out in garish colors to be seen of all men. But the 
acorn has no such action. It is hardly noticeable the first year, 
and a century is not sufficient to perfect it, while the sunflower, 
meanwhile, has had a wide following in kind. Let not the oak 
look in contempt at the sunflower, nor the sunflower despise the 
oak. 

The higher the type of life you propose for man, the slower will 
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be his growth toward it, and the longer it will take him to reach 
it. While if you are satisfied to tell men that they are in danger 
of eternal hell if they‘do not flee from it, it will not take some véry 
long to start, and they will give themselves no rest or peace until 
believed to be beyond danger. But the spiritual quality of the 
lives which such a system is competent to produce cannot be of a 
very high order. I would not be understood as holding that there 
are not multitudes of good, saintly, Christian men and women, who 
honestly believe in these doctrines and these methods; of course 
there are; but they are so, in spite of their doctrines, and not 
because of them, The writer of the article which I am consider- 
ing would not pretend that these doctrines are any part of Chris- 
tianity, and he must know, doubtless does know, that as Christlike 
men and women as he ever met are men and women of whose 
belief the doctrine of eternal damnation forms no part.* But I do 
not forget that the question is not one simply of personal charac- 
ter, but of the value of different systems or views of truth; and I 
recur to the question. 

I have dwelt thus at length on the opening paragraph of the 
article, because I felt that in it lurked the point of the subsequent 
inquiries. 

The writer proceeds to say, “ Before Unitarian Christianity can 
become the supreme gospel of the race two problems must be 
solved.” ‘The first of these problems he regards as the finding of 
“some motive power to outward action equal to the Orthodox doc- 
trine of eternal punishment.” I should state it differently, and 
say, — Before Unitarianism can become the prevailing form of 
Christianity, it must manifest some motive power of inward life 
superior to that found in connection with all other forms of Chris- 
tianity. Considered in its most vital relations, it is not a question 
of doctrines, or philosophies of doctrines, half so much as many 
seem to think. It is a matter of spirit and life. And it is not a 


question of more or less noisy demonstration of life, but of sweet- 


ness and purity. 
Unitarianism and Unitarians need the same motive to outward 


action that was in Christ. What was that? Was it not Love — 

Love to God and love to man. His love for God kept him at one 

with God. His love for man prompted him to give himself to the 
6 
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work of bringing man a'so at one with God. It was not so much 
the sentiment of fear in Christ, concerning man’s threatened 
doom, that was the motive to action in him. It was love for that 
which is essential manhood in all men, that which has divine pos- 
sibilities. He did not overlook man’s danger, he never spoke 
lightly of sin, but the moving motive in him never seemed so 
much fear of the consequences of sin, or hatred of sin itself, as 
love for that which man is capable of becoming. To make Uni- 
tarianism the prevailing gospel we must not be content to say that 
it is the best ; nor content philosophically to demonstrate its supe- 
riority in doctrine over all other forms of Christianity. The merest 
novice can state, with beautiful simplicity and truth, the mere law 
of the gospel, — to love God above all things and thy neighbor as 
thyself. Everybody knows that to practically carry this out is 
to live a Christian; and we may as well now, as ever, give over all 
idea of finding any superior statement of Christianity, and con- 
fine ourselves to the more important work of keeping alive in our 
own hearts the Spirit which prompts to love, and the generation 
and keeping alive of that spirit in other hearts, where it may not 
be, or where it exists only in possibility, like the oak in the acorn. 
In the presence of the spirit of the living Christ, looking out in 
tenderness through human eyes; falling on the ear in sweet ca- 
dences from human tongue; manifesting itself in self-sacrificing 
deeds among men ; in presence of the spirit of life thus set forth, 
of what moment is the doctrine of eternal punishment, or any 
other doctrine which is not accompanied with this spirit? And if 
this be present, we can well spare the doctrine. And the influence 
and the effect of this spirit, although it might not indeed stir men 
to shout, and howl, or sob, would it not do what it did of old, draw 
all men to it in more or less loving sympathy, and awaken in them 
a kindred spirit ? 

The second problem, which in the mind of the writer of the 
article under consideration must be solved before Unitarianism is 
to prevail, “is, to find a form of truth that shall make God as 
near and helpful to the soul as the Orthodox doctrine of the deity 
of Jesus.” 

A word on this. The human soul will never outgrow its need of 
a feeling of nearness to God, nor outgrow its need of help from 
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him. It is sweet to feel him near, but does it drive him off, or 
does it necessarily rob the soul of all consciousness of his near- 
ness, to believe concerning him as Jesus believed, namely, — that 


he is the ever present spirit of love, power, tenderness and sym- 


pathy? It is true, as the writer says, that, “not much is ac- 
complished when it is proved that Jesus is not God.” But is it 
true that, ** When we do this, he ceases to be a central fact, a 
leader, a Saviour ? 


99 


Did the sun cease to be a central fact when 
? Does Plato 
cease to be a leader in philosophy, when it is proved he is not 
somebody else, and never wrote the Iliad? And does Jesus 
really cease to be all these, “‘a central fact, a leader, a Saviour,” 
when it is proved he is not God? He must cease to be such a 
central fact as Orthodoxy conceives him to be, of course, but he 


it was proved that he did not move round the earth 


remains just as important a fact nevertheless. And of course he 
must cease to be such a leader as Orthodoxy conceives him, but he 
may remain just as helpful in his leadership still. And as such a 
Saviour as Orthodoxy believes man to be in need of, of course he 
must cease to be when the reality of eternal hell is disposed of. But 
he may be all the Saviour that man really needs still. The writer 
seems to overlook the fact that Unitarianism does something more 
than prove that Jesus is not God. It affirms that God was in 
Christ, and in him for a blessed purpose, a loving purpose. to bring 
man into sympathy and fellowship of life with himself. Christ is 
to Unitarian thought a “central fact,” inasmuch as the divine 
life, the life of God, becomes a helpful fact in him, and inasmuch as 
the fact of Christianity has its visible root in him, although invisibly 
it is in God. Tle is a leader, not alone by virtue of what he has 
taught, but more especially by what he was and is in the spiritual 
quality of his life. "He was not a leader in literature, science or 
art, but he was in the divine art of godly living, in the art of set- 
ting forth the divinely human life. 

And we affirm him Saviour, by virtue of his being the divinely 
appointed instrument for the generation and keeping alive in us 
of the only thing that can save, the spirit of self-sacrificing love. 
Unitarianism, as I hold, it, does not oblige me to legislate God 
out of Jesus, when it teaches me that Jesus was not God. Jesus, 
aside from the Spirit of God, which was livingly in him, of course, 
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is no Saviour. Itis God in Christ that we find to be so precious 
and so helpful a Saviour. 

But here again I am reminded that no mere statement of this can 
accomplish much. It is the Saviour presented in our own lives 
that will be the most effective doctrine. To have its fullest and 
best effect, the doctrine must be lived, not simply preached. 

Dr Sears is quoted as saying “ that Christianity was a new in- 
flux of divine power,” and the question is asked,“ Is Unitarianism 
a new influx of Divine power, or is it only a philosophy made 
momentarily popular by a few fervid orators ?”’ 

In reply I would say, No, Unitarianism is not a new influx of 
Divine power, it is a natural evolution of the influx which was new 
in Christ. It is new, of course, in the sense that the spirit is living, 
and ever new, as well as old. As I understand Unitarianism, it is 
not “only a philosophy,” but Christianity, minus the theology of 
the middle ages, and plus the common sense of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It will become the form of religion of the masses, just as 
far and as fast as the masses learn to value spirituality of life and 
righteousness of character, above any merely personal reward, 
either in the form of worldly profit, or other-worldly immunity 
from threatened doom. But its progress is slow, and the average 
preacher of it who sighs for a large following must be willing to be 
disappointed. The less religion is mixed up with worldly elements 
the longer it will take to make it popular. There is great satisfac- 
tion in the reflection that the divinest preacher of all did not have, 
in his own day, a reliable dozen of followers. There were, who 
heard him gladly, but they did not very closely, or publicly identify 
themselves with him. And there were not three out of the twelve 
who did not mix up his religion with a good many worldly policies. 

We have no cause for discouragement. It may not be the ani- 
mus of our movement to build up a great ecclesiasticism, but it 
can do better; it can continue to make clear the superiority of 
spiritual religion over the religion of form, of dogma or of tradition- 
alism ; and who does not know that one such living religionist is not 
worth, in his influence for good, ten thousand terror-stricken ad- 
herents of some fear-awakening dogmatism. Let us continue to 
** hold fast the profession of our faith without wavering.” 


J. B. GREEN. 





Charles de Montalembert. 


CHARLES DE MONTALEMBERT.* 


The service which this distinguished man rendered to the United 
States during our civil war, and his able and generous plea for us 
at a time when half the European world were against us, should 
give him a claim upon our attention, and lead us to make acquaint- 
ance with his character and life. 

We confess that we know very little of the works of Mrs 
Oliphant, but we feel after closing the pages of this book, that a 
mind which could draw such a graceful and delightful picture of 
its hero, and at the same time make so fair, so broad, and phil- 
osophical an estimate of his character, must possess no common 
culture and ability. There is not, in our opinion, one dull page 
in this Memoir. It is contrary, at the same time, to all the re- 
ceived laws of good biography, which generally require that the 
author should keep himself and his views out of sight as much as 
possible. If the writer therefore had made an uninteresting book, 
we should have the right to complain; but he who succeeds, makes 
laws for himself. We have something here far more comprehen- 
sive than a series of facts, however valuable. We have a grand 
colossal figure, standing out amid the pigmies of the past half cen- 
tury in France, painted by the hand of affection, and in the glow- 
ing yet chaste colors of an artist, who saw the original in no false 
light, but noble and beautiful as he really was. 

It is not our purpose to make a complete review of this book, but 
there are some elements in the character of Montalembert which 
are peculiarly fitting for us to contemplate in this age of the 
world. 

So-called Liberal Christians are too apt to believe that liberality 
of thought must inevitably belong to a mind that accepts radical 

pinions in religion. Hence our uaseemly haste to force a man, by 
the charge of cowardice, out of the communion where he was born, 


* Memoir of Count de Montalembert, Peer of France, Deputy for the 
Department of Drubs. A Chapter of recent French History. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 
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and which he loves. We forget that human nature is not a math- 
ematical machine, which must continually repeat that two and two 
make four, or else be charged with failure. We forget how many, 
different elements it takes to make up a man, and so, because he 
has got hold of some one great truth, we are impatient with him, 
that he cannot see others cluse under his vision. It is a trite 
saying, but we cannot hear it too often, that liberality is a qual- 
ity that lies more in a man’s character and heart, than in his 
way of thinking. We have in Montalembert a good illustra- 
tion of this truth. There never was perhaps a more ardent, un- 
swerving, and some would say fanatical Roman Catholic than he. 
In the glow of youth, with life all before him, eager to rouse his 
beloved church to a sense of its privileges and responsibilities, he 
calmly puts aside his weapons of warfare, and like a docile Son of 
the Faith, renounces his cherished hopes, because an old man, 
the Pope, whom he believes the Father of Christendom, bids him 
lay his hand on his mouth and be still. Who would dare charge 
him with moral cowardice ? Courage has nothing to do with these 
inexplicable emotions, proceeding from the religious imagination, 
born with our being, growing with our growth, heightened by the 
associations of youth, and sanctified by the sorrows of after years. 
The logical critic, the religious economist, have nothing to do with 
such a character. They read him exactly as they read the Bible ; 
ready to square everything with their line and plummet, impa- 
tient at inequalities, and disposed to reject the whole if they can- 
not accomplish the'r object. 

We cannot discover that this sacrifice of his will to that of another 
equally fallible injured the mettle of Montalembert’s character, or 
dimmed his vision of abstract truth. We all have our ideals. 
This was his ideal: Whatever the Pope’s private failings, he as the 
great Bishop of the church below, wore the mantle of Christ, and 
commanded the entire devotion of the faithful. As to the doctrine 
of the infallibility of the Pope, he never accepted it, and he little 
valued his temporal power. Montalembert’s love of civil liberty 
was in no way impaired by his obedience to the church, although 
he seemed to hold the opinion of Plato, that “the acceptance 
of established opinions must precede and aid the private judg- 
ment, because the mind which submits to lawful authority is most 
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likely to possess real independence, in distinction from that coun- 
terfeit which is only a slavish fear pf a creed.” 

His efforts in the cause of free education were unceasing. He 
accepted the powers that were,—that is, the existing govern- 
ment in France,— but reserved to himself the right to oppose 
them constitutionally when their measures went against his sense 
of right. It was a hard lesson which he endeavored in vain to 
teach France after her terrible memories. He tried to show her 
how to curb legitimately her tyrants and demagogues, without 
the awful necessity of revolution. He felt the truth of the say- 
ing of a distinguished Frenchman, that “ France had wit, indus- 
try and even genius, but not character.” He had such ‘a hor- 
ror of anarchy and bloodshed, that he was ready to accept 
Louis Napoleon as the only salvation of the country. His 
loyal soul never suspected treachery, and the President of the 
Republic became the Emperor before his eyes were opened. 
Between him and Louis Napoleon unmasked there could be no 
real sympathy. The Emperor cast him off as soon as he no longer 
needed his services. His political life suddenly ceased. 

In the prime of life, in the very heat of the contest, flushed with 
the consciousness of his own powers, and wakened to the delightful 


fact that he had the ears of his fellow-men, he was compelled by the 
insolent power of one man to lay off his armor, and retire from the 
field. He had reached the most brilliant period in his career. 
Nothing could equal the effect of his speeches before the assem- 
bly. When in early life he had the whole house in opposition to 
him, even then he chained their attention. It was such a novel 


spectacle toseein that blasé circle of men, a young nobleman so 
high toned, so impassioned, so bold, and so religious. But often in 
later years—as, for instance, when he made an appeal against 
the intolerance of the Swiss Protestants towards the Catholics — 
he brought down the house with wild plaudits. The Jesuit party 
in Germany to-day might well invoke his memory, for though he 
was no Jesuit, he always took the side of the oppressed. 

In regard to his speeches it is difficult to describe them. We 
have very superficial ideas of French eloquence. We form our 
opinions from the melo-dramatic sayings which come to us in the 
time of revolution. The public words of Lamartine, of Victor 
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Hugo, and other distinguished men, have a sentimental air that 
does not suit our Anglo Saxon tastes. We defy any one to make 
this criticism of the speeches of Montalembert. They read ad- 
mirably, which is a great deal to say of such fragments as appear 
in this life, —a public speech being supposed to depend so much 
upon the voice and manner. There is very little of historic allu- 
sion, as in our great speeches, there are few illustrations, or figures, 
no arts to attract the attention, but simply the overwhelming ap- 
peal ofa nature that cannot rest until it has convinced you. 
Sometimes it is the cvtting, calm, repressed satire of the avenger 
of meanness and injustice ; sometimes the lofty conviction of the 
religious man who loved his church like a lover; sometimes the 
generous plea for the rights of humanity, denied to his’ bitter 
opponents; and sometimes, as when he took his seat in the 
French Academy, the grand survey of intellectual truth and 
liberty. 

Two other men figured largely in France during the life of 
Montalembert. They also had their mouths sealed and their 
young aspirations quenched. Oné of them, Lacordaire, was of 
an elastic temperament like Montalembert, and when repressed in 
one field of action he broke out in another. The other, Lam- 
menais, was of a different nature; he could not struggle with 
destiny. His whole life was embittered by his cold reception 
at Rome, and the impossibility of carrying out his cherished 
plans for the enfranchisement of the church. A country which 
can produce three such men in one generation, need not be 
despaired of, much less a church. Whatever may be its local 
and political prejudices against the Reformed Catholic party 
in Germany and Switzerland, the Romish Church in France 
must see, that if it is to live, it must widen with the march of 
civilization. It may do it in its own way, the way best suited to 
the genius of its people. Happy would it be for France, if the 
church would inscribe on her banners the names of these three 
great men. 

Montalembert published several volumes during his life. One 
was a memoir of St. Elizabeth, another a sort of romance founded 
on the lives of two friends. His article on the Triumph of the 
North, and the Question of Slavery in America, is full of clear 
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good sense, and delicate appreciation of the condition of things in 
this country. 

His greatest work, “The Monks of the West,” he left unfin- 
ished. In the preparation of this book he called to his aid all the 
richest treasures of sacred art and history, amid the retirement 
of his literary life. The thoroughness of his research was only 
equalled by his enthusiasm, which threw a halo of subdued and 
beautiful light around the lives of those early fathers of the 
church and floods the whole book with a warm religious. glow. 
One day his beautiful and beloved daughter came to him with a 
sweet smile upon her face, and announced to him her desire to 
enter a convent; and when he remonstrated with her, she turned 
towards his table, and laid her hand upon the manuscripts of this 
book, and said, “‘ Here, my Father, is where I have learned to pre- 
fer the monastic life to all others.” He was struck dumb. He 
had not thought of the practical effect of the book upon the life of 
to-day, but only of the beauty and sanctity of the past. He strug- 
gled with the feeling of the fond parent and let her go, but he 
never recovered from what he called his “* grande desolation.” 

The latter part of his life he spent in his country house, an old 
Chateau, which he remodelled with much taste. He loved his 
trees and lands like an Englishman, and respected his humble 
neighbors, who, strange to say, with the fickleness of French peas- 
ants, ripped up the bark of his saplings, and injured his dwelling, 
whenever any out-break at the capital encouraged them to make 
raids upon those who were noble or rich. He bore it patiently, for 
he had long been used to ingratitude from his country and church. 

So passed away a noble life. When will France, have another 
son like him ? 

MartHa Perry Lowe. 
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A SERMON. BY E. H. SEARS. 


“ Of making many books there is no end, and much study is a weari- 
ness to the flesh. Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: 
Fear God and keep his commandments: for this is the whole duty of 
man.” ECCLESIASTES xii. 12, 13. 

THERE is a story of an Eastern monarch whose purport is very 
much like the advice of Solomon, and seems like another edition 
of it. The monarch had a library which contained books enough 
to load a thousand camels. “I can’t read all that,” he said to his 
librarian ; “just reduce it down and let me have the substance and 
essence of it.” So the librarian reduced it down and put it into 
a number of volumes which would make only thirty camel loads. 
*“‘T have not time, nor strength, nor eye-sight to read thirty camel 
loads of books; reduce it still more.’’ So the librarian distilled it 
again and put it into a number of books sufficient to load only a 
single ass. ** Too bulky yet,” said the monarch. ‘‘ Reduce it more.” 
Whereupon the librarian treble distilled it and reduced the whole 
to these three sentences written on a palm-leaf: — 

“This is the sum of all science — Perhaps. 

“This is the sum of all morality—Love what is good and prac- 
tice it. 

“This is the sum of all creeds — Believe what is true.” 

Solomon, the reputed author of the book of Ecclesiastes, had 
literary resources, it would seem, not less ample than those of the 
Kaliph of Bagdad just quoted. Solomon was himself a great 
writer of books anda great reader. He composed or collected 
three thousand proverbs and one thousand and five oriental songs. 
He studied botany, natural history, astrology and necromancy, the 
ancient spiritualism, so that there was a concourse of strangers 
from all countries to hear his wisdom. Arabian legends even to 
this day preserve traditions about him which harmonize with those 
of the Hebrew scriptures. They describe him as :— 

“ The kingly sage, whose restless mind 
Through Nature’s mazes wandered, unconfined, 
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Who every bird and beast and insect knew, 

And spake of every plant that quaffs the dew. 
To him were known, so Hagar’s offspring tell, 
The powerful sigil and the starry spell, 

The midnight call, hell’s shadowy legions dread, 
And sounds that burst the slumbers of the dead.” 


And yet, a great deal of this supposed knowledge, indeed all 
he had gathered about the starry spell and the state of the dead, 
would probably be reduced in the last analysis to—perhaps. And 
his three thousand proverbs and one thousand and five canticles 
he distils down into this sentence: “Fear God and keep 
his commandments.’ How true is one of his proverbs 
still preserved to us, “There is nothing new under the 
sun.” And the gathered wisdom of one age applies to the prac- 
tice of all ages. It still remains true that of making books there 
is no end, and if we are to read them all, it would not only be a 
weariness to the flesh, but a whelming flood of nonsense upon the 
brain. Making books has become the art of inflating the currency 
of mind and thought, not merely pouring knowledge from one 
reservoir into another, but diluting it till only a pale tinge of it is 
discernible. New discoveries in science are heralded forth, 
specially in geology and anthropology, which are going to super- 
sede Revelation. We buy up the books and read them through, 
and so far as religion stands affected we reduce the new science 
in them to a “ perhaps,” or at most to such a compass that you 
could write it out on a palm-leaf. We say this without denying at 
all the progress of discovery in physical science and mechanical 
arts and all that goes to affect our physical comfort and well-being 
in this world, and our knowledge of human nature so far forth as 
it has gone into history and been crystallized there. But for 
all the purposes of individual improvement, edification and sub- 
stantial knowledge, we must adopt the same process now that the 
Kaliph adopted and that Solomon recommended. Instead of casting 
ourselves at random on this ocean of a watery literature, we must 
select, distil and concentrate if we mean to read to any purpose or 
any wise and beneficent end. And now in unfolding the subject 
let us endeavor to see, how reading books may be made, not a 
weariness and a means of deterioration, but a means of moral 
health, progress and enlightenment. 
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I. And the first condition is to read with a moral purpose and aim. 
That done, all the rest will follow in its natural order. The moral 
law applies to reading as to anything else. Reading, like business, 
has a twofold province. One is work and the other is play. 
One requires thinking, the other is relaxation from all thinking. 
Both have their use, for play as well as work has its rightful place 
in the economy of life. But if a man plays all the time, he be- 
comes lazy and shiftless and there is a relaxation of all his muscles, 
and he becomes demoralized and a burden to himself. If 
reading is al/ for amusement and under no controlling moral 
purpose and direction, the muscles of the mind become flabby, 
and instead of evolving intelligence, the faculties are dulled and 
dimmed and the very power of earnest thinking is well-nigh gone. 
In reading for amusement, we float simply; we give up all self- 
direction on a stream of words and drift along with the story. We 
only read that which comes very near to our own level. But 
to read with a moral aim, requires of us to grapple with books 
which are above our level ; to gird up the loins of the mind ; to sift, 
compare, concentrate and note down, with pen in hand, and ar- 
range and find what is wheat and what is chaff, winnowing out the 
one and saving the other upon our palm-leaf. And this calls into 
exercise the higher ranges of the faculties ; the power of attention, 
the power of intellect, the moral taste and the moral judgment, 
till the muscles of the mind get the consistency of iron. I think 
we overestimate the benefits which mere reading is calculated to 
give. We forget that in some of the grand epochs of history the 
greatest readers were the greatest dolts, and the men of the most 
practical common sense could hardly read at all. 

Charlemagne, the master mind of his age, from whom more than 
from any one person modern history takes its rise, if I remember 
well, could neither read nor write, for all the learning was in the 
keeping of the monks, the narrowest and most senseless of all 
classes. Reading, like affairs, ought to enlarge our horizon and 
kindle our intelligence, and if it does not accomplish this, the art 
of printing might just as well not have been discovered, so far as 
we stand affected individually. 

II. Reading then with a moral aim, what will be its special di- 
rection and purpose? Evidently the first thing which one will 
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want to know and understand will be the nature of the house he 
lives in. I mean the body which we inhabit, on whose conditions 
our work in the world so much depends. This mechanism which 
we call a body is wound up, so say the physiologists, to go an 
hundred years, and then to stop its motions gently and without 
pain. But instead of that it rarely runs down, but its wheels are 
crushed and broken on an average within less than forty years. 
The organic laws are the statute-book of the Almighty, written out 
within us by his own finger. All needless violation of them is in- 
temperance in some form and the breaking of the Divine com- 
mandments. And it is just as much our duty to learn them and 
keep them as it is to learn and keep the ten commandments 
of the decalogue. For this is the very foundation of all 
our spiritual building and enlargement. Morbid conditions 
of the body often generate morbid conditions of mind. Anger 
in one may produce anger in the other, and. the whole 
fabric of religious faith and hope go down in night because 
the physical flooring has been broken through and destroyed. A 
living writer tells us that the very foundations of womanhood here 
in America are becoming sapped and undermined; and that both 
manhood and womanhood will dwindle away together unless we 
come back to obedience. His array of facts is worthy of some- 
thing better than senseless denunciation. ‘They demand thought- 
ful study at least on the partof all teachers and parents, for man- 
hood and womanhood go down together, if at all. It all shows us 
that there is one book, which at the beginning every one ought to 
read under a solemn sense of responsibility, — our own book of Life, 
which the psalmist calls the Book of God, in which all our mem- 
bers are written. It should be read till its lessons stand out in let- 
ters of light, and with the assurance that if disobeyed, they will 
turn to letters of fire. And when we read and understand, we 
are not only learning the Divine Laws and how to keep the com- 
mandments, we are drawn up among the Divine wonders beyond 
any which romance has ever told, and join in the adoration of the 
Psalmist, “I will praise thee, for I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” 

I do not mean to deny that there is a moral meaning in sick- 
ness, and moral uses of pain, and that sometimes the spirit within 
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puts on a clothing of beauty and grace which transfigures and hal- 
lows all this clay tabernacle, and shines even brighter through the 
rents made in it by disease and suffering. That, however, is when 
sickness comes in the order of the Divine Providence, and is re- 
ceived and accepted as such, and cannot be helped. But the normal 
state in which we best serve God and man is health, which means 
wholeness, — wholeness of mind, body and soul, in which all their 
consenting harmonies are a song of praise, for then we do not 
know where body ends and spirit begins, so perfect are their 
chimes and melodies. Very often a violation of physical law 
away back in childhood begins with slight derangement, which 
grows and grows into growling discords that shake the whole fabric 
into dust, just because a person would not read carefully this book, 
in which all his members are written, and read it under the injunc- 
tion, “‘ Fear God and keep his commandments,’’— the prime com- 
mandments written all over and within you. 

Itt. And we come to a third condition, that in all our reading 
we observe carefully the laws of perspective. In reading books 
we simply put the glass to our eye for the enlargement of our 
vision. ‘The field enlarges in two directions, one direction through 
space and one through time ; one going round the globe and beyond 
the stars, and the other back through the ages to the beginning of 
things. But in this immense field things near are more important 
to us than things far. He who tries to explore this immense field 
indiscriminately will be lost and bewildered. Things that are near 
first, things that are far off afterward; things that lie about me 
first, my own state, my own people, involving the questions of to- 
day, that I may knowhow to act in my own sphere and how to vote 
and how best to discharge my duties to the community and coun- 
try I live in. These come first; and there is biography, and ro- 
mance which is veined with history, all of which can be selected 
and arranged so as to light up the sphere of my personal duties 
with growing illumination and kindle the fires of patriotism at the 
same time. With this controlling purpose, reading has a plan and 
a growing interest, and study and amusement get so blended that 
you hardly know where one stops and the other begins. Whether 
you are reading the American histories or the Cooper.novels, they 
all combine to one end. They light up this sphere of American 
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life and manners and scenery, where the great modern drama is 
rolling along in which every young man and woman has a probation 
and a part to play. Reading with such a plan will be sure to touch 
one’s enthusiasm, and when this has once been kindled it is the 
pledge of all true progress; for it wakes up a hunger and thirst 
which larger plans of reading and improvement are to satisfy. 
And then the perspective enlarges in both directions, taking in new 
fields of vision as long as we live, and revealing God in all history 
and all nature and giving unity to the whole. 

IV. And this brings us to religious reading; though if one 
reads with a controlling moral purpose, it is all religious, or becomes 
so, at last. But then there isa separate class of what are called 
distinctively religious books, and it seems to me a capital mistake to 
read only what lies down upon our own level. A faith that is worth 
having is never gained in that way. It is gained by reading what 
is above our level, and demands concentration, and comparison, and 
sifting and analysis, and reconstruction, till we are drawn up into 
the heart of great subjects and are fired and greatened by the 
themes. 

Simplicity in religion becomes exceedingly simple when it only 
deals in vague generalities ; and then too it becomes exceedingly 
commonplace and cold. Why did not the Lord give us merely 
the ten commandments and the ten beatitudes, and there leave us, 
or why did he not draw up a creed for us to learn out, and so save 
time and trouble? Because we want not merely the command- 
ments, but we want inspiration and inward power, so that the 
obedience be glad, swift and spontaneous; and because the great 
doctrines of religion in their glory and amplitude cannot be put 
into acreed. They must be learned by a waking up of the facul- 
ties of the soul to see them in their harmony and beauty, and so 
fill us with their warmth and comfort. Hence we have a Bible 
which can be studied through a life-time, and on which eight thou- 
sand years of history are acommentary. And plans of religious 
reading well followed are a constant breaking of the seals. 
They keep breaking with some as long as they live, till communion 
with God is a prayer without ceasing, and the immortal life is so 

‘nearly realized in this, that the two worlds, the natural and the 
spiritual, are only halves of one harmonious system, interlacing 
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each other by fine golden threads of intercommunion. But such 
faith does not come of itself. It does not come by prayer merely. 
It comes from plans of reading, thinking, believing and doing, 
which a whole life-time is filling up, and which make the truths 
of religion and the whole scenery of the spirit-world lie on the land- 
scapes of the soul with increasing warmth and effulgence. 
Simplicity! The alphabet is very simple. But if you stop with 
it, it never unlocks for you the wealth that lies in language. The 
first truths of religion are very simple, but if you stop with them 
you will never see their power and combination. And that 
we may see these, the Lord gives us one-seventh part of our time 
for religious reading and thinking, so that the alphabet of religion 
may combine in a language that spells out to us more and more of 
the divine riches. 

To read with a moral purpose ; to read our own book of life ; to 
read with just perspective ; to read with a controlling religious aim, 
so that the God in history and in the Bible shall be near us to-day, — 
these fourfold conditions once observed, books would not be to us 
a wilderness without order. We might carry with us the principles 
by which the knowledge we need would form and crystalize and 
enlarge forever. To read only what is interesting because it floats 
us easily, takes us down stream and takes us nowhere. To read 
only to excite the sensibilities over imaginary suffering, makes one 
more insensible to the real sufferings that lie in his daily path. 
Hence, novel reading as the staple food of the mind, leaves the 
intellect barren and the heart colder than ice; but under a moral 
purpose for the enlargement of our horizon and our knowledge of 
men, it has the same end that all history has; it interprets the 
great book of our human life. And the more we read with right 
aim and perspective, the more shall we see that all history is a 
drama with its unities and catch visions of a divine plan running 
through the whole from the beginning, interpreting Divine Reve- 
lation and showing how every act of the drama prepares the one 
which follows and leads on to some glorious catastrophe. The 
broad sweep of the Divine Providence across the theatre of this 
world will be seen in clearer illumination. The crimes and local 
tragedies that harrowand distress us will take their subordinate 


places, overruled and utilized in the grand march of humanity 
towards its goal. 
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Your own consciousness of being involved in this plan will be- 
come more vivid and more blissful, and your duties in it more im- 
perative and more delightful. ‘I will hide you in a cleft of the 
rock,” said Jehovah to his servant, “‘ and cover your ‘face as I 
pass.”” That is, you shall not see my face, but you shall see my 
train after I have passed along. You shall see me in all past 
history if you will read it, though you shall not see me before you 
so as to overwhelm and repress your own free and spontaneous 
agency. Glorious faith! that the whole past of the world, includ- 
ights of the future 


shall be revealed as the bright train where the Infinite Father has 


ing our own little world of to-day, from the he 


passed along. 


REBECCA AMORY LOWELL. 


We can imagine that to many of that wide circle who have 
associated some of the best memories of their lives with this 
venerated woman, just now taken from our midst, the first thought 


as they read her name upon our pages will be that we are doing 


her a wrong by so public a mention ; for, perhaps, the most con- 
spicuous trait in her character was that peculiar delicacy and 
modesty which made her shrink from publicity and almost refuse 
the grateful deference which her rare gifts and graces irresistibly 
commanded in the intercourse with society. But, on the other 
hand, they will remember that her constant desire always was 
how she might best serve others, and there is a power of service 
in the record of such a life which she would hardly decline to 
render. We feel that few things are more helpful, and more 
appropriate to the purpose of this Review, than the memorials 
of those who have so adorned and illustrated our Christian faith. 
Miss Lowell was born in Boston, Nov. 13,1794. Her father 
was John Lowell, son of Judge John Lowell, appointed by 
Washington Judge of the United States District Court. Her 


mother was Rebecca Amory, 
8 
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At the age of nine years she accompanied her parents to Europe, 
and, during their three-years residence abroad, was placed by 
them in a school in Paris, where she surprised her schoolmates by 
her intelligence and the rapidity of her acquisitions. She, of 
course, acquired the French language and always spoke it with 
facility. Even at that early age she read Racine and Fenelon 
with delight. When a mere child she evinced a strong love of 
letters, and soon developed an enthusiasm for the beautiful and 
noble in literature, united to a delicate critical taste. But, along 
with this fondness for study and this intellectual development, was 
a no less remarkable development of character. Her sweet, 
gentle disposition made her universally beloved. 

She completed her school education in Boston, and at the age 
of eighteen she undertook the education of her younger sister, 
then four years old, and of a little cousin. To their education 
she devoted the best portion of her time for twelve or thirteen 
years. After that she taught several of her nephews and nieces, 
as opportunity occurred, and a few other pupils. Her method of 
teaching was most systematic and painstaking. She attended to 
every branch of scholarship, writing for her pupils volumes of 
abridged histories, philosopaies, &c., in French and in English, 
adding, by way of wholesome variety and stimulus, the reading 
aloud of poetry and romance and the best selections of light 
literature. There was a charm in her voice and in her enthusiasm 
which could not fail to inspire the young minds with a desire 
for culture and knowledge. 

At a later period she was in the habit of receiving classes of 
young ladies at her home for the study of history and literature, 
and it was her delight besides to lend to young people from her 
rich store of books on every subject, and foster in them the love 
of useful learning. 

Her care for the religious culture of her pupils was as constant 
as for their intellectual culture, and her influence in this direction 
was very great. In 1832 she began to teach in the Sunday- 
school, first at King’s Chapel and then at Dr. Patnam’s, in Rox- 
bury, and continued this service without interruption till she had 
completed her seventieth year. She kept her classes five or six, 
and sometimes eight years, till the minds of her pupils became 
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mature, adopting, as in her secular instructions, thorough and 
systematic methods, bringing in illustrations from every depart- 
ment of literature and life, and seeking to train them to habits of 
accurate and conscientious thought on moral and religious questions 
and to stimulate their higher spiritual sentiments and desires. 
Very often young men continued in her class till they left for 
college or for business life, and some men now in the ministry can 
refer to her as one of those to whom they owe the most. 

Since the death of her parents, in 1842, Miss Lowell has lived 
with her sister in Roxbury, and it is in connection with this portion 
of her life that she is chiefly known by the large portion of those 
who will read this notice. It was an attractive New England 
home, furnished without ostentation, but on a generous scale, and 
with tokens everywhere of culture and refinement, and the visitor 
was sure, not only of hospitable welcome, but of instructive and 
profitable occupation. She was ready to be interested in every 
aubject. On all the topics of the day, political or social or literary, 
she had clear and decided opinions, and was ready to support them 
by argument or by illustration. Her memory was very remarkable, 
and her references to history and literature were accurate and full 
of value. 

In questions of politics and moral reform she was very liberal. 
She was an early opponent of the system of slavery when such a 
course was unpopular with many with whom she was associated ; 
but along with the intensity of her feelings and convictions there 
was such sweetness of temper and such tender sensibility that in 
her discussions she never wounded another’s feelings, and she won 
by the contagion of her sympathy as much as by the force of her 
argument. 

Her active benevolence was manifested by her generous par- 
ticipation in all the charitable and philanthropic and religious move- 
ments of the day. During these many years there have been 
few benevolent undertakings in this community to which she has 
not contributed, of counsel or money or of actual service, and 
she was ready to give her aid to causes or to individuals of what- 
ever name or nation, with a sympathy as wide as humanity. One 
who knew it well fitly describes hers as “a life shared in just pro- 
portion between good deeds and good books, between the activity 
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of kindness and the repose of culture,” “such a life as does not 
go out in darkness, but leaves a long trail of blessed influences 
behind.” If we could summon the many men and women, now 
adorning society, who could testify that they have been indebted 
to her or to that home for much of what is most valuable in ther 
character, we should realize how great and abiding the infiuence 
has been. 

It remains only to speak of her religious character. She was a 
devoted Unitarian. Iler interest in this form of faith began in 
the days of Dr. Freeman, for whom she had a great veneration. 
Afterwards she enjoyed greatly Dr. Channing, and shared in his 
opinions, and she was always earnestly watchful of everything that 
pertained to the interests of this denomination. She was liberal 
and open toevery ne. phase of thought, and her convictions 
were all grounded in reason; but nothing could disturb 
the clearness and serenity of her faith, God was indeed her 
Father, and Jesus was her Master and her guide and her most 
loved Friend. She had a humble, childlike piety, and she culti- 
vated it by daily devout reading and meditation, and it pervaded 
her whole being. In her activities and in her studies and in her 
conversation she seemed to carry with her the air of this communion 
with the unseen. It shone in her countenance and it gave her a 
peculiar sweetness and charm. She retained to the very day of 
her death perfect vigor of mind and freshness of feeling, with her 
last words testifying to the glad assurance of her Christian faith. 

We have tried only to give in simplest outlines a sketch of her 
character, striving not to offend that sense of delicacy which would 
forbid words of eulogy, and all the while, as we have remembered 
how all this rare excellence kept itself from observation, we have 
rejoiced to think that there is much of this highest type of Chris- 
tian living, nestled, fair and perfect, beneath the showy life of our 
time —as the lily of the valley, of which she was always peculiarly 
fond, hides its fragrance and beauty under its broad, green leaves. 
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RELATION OF UNITARIANS TO THE CHURCH UNI- 
VERSAL.* 


I am afraid that the tendency of our very freedom of thought, 
of our position as the advance guard of the advance in the inquiry 
of the church, throws us Unitarians into danger of narrowness. 
In the first place we have been told so long that*we are not in the 
church, that our young folks might be excused if they said that 
the Church of Christ probably knew whether we were in it or not, 
that they were very well satisfied with the position in which they 
found themselves, and that if other people wanted to go on without 
us, they were welcome to do so. But that is only a petty, not to 
say childish way, of treating a great relation. For the Broad 
Church may include all narrow churches ; though a narrow church 
of course cannot include the broad. We hold to all that the 
Catholic Church holds which does it any good, and we hold to a 
great deal more. We hold to all that gives to the Presbyterian 
churches their power, and we hold to a great deal more. We have 
no difficulty in acceding to all that is generous and hearty in the 
ritual of the Episcopal churches, and when they are ready to 
listen, we will teach them a great deal more. Our position with 
regard to the religion of the world, is not what I may almost call 
the pettifogging place, of those who age trying to pick out a few 
words of creed which they can make everybody agree to; it is — quite 
on the other hand — the position of those who know how to intro- 
duce Religion into all life, and how to find it everywhere. In the 
cathedral of the Greek Church, or in the Meeting-house of the 
Quaker, we are sure to find it; and there or here we ought to find 
ourselves at home. 

The danger is, that when a narrow Evangelicism says to us, 
“ We have nothing to do with you,” we should say spitefully, 
‘“‘ Nobody asked you, we are getting on very well alone.” The 
Christian answer is the only true answer. Let who will say 
to us, “‘ We have nothing to do with you,” our answer is only the 


* This article is the substance of the latter part of Mr. Hale’s speech 
at the First Church, Boston, Feb. 15, 1874. 
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more earnest, “‘ We have a great deal to do with you.” We are 
in the church because we are God’s children, redeemed by His 
Son. Nobody can gainsay that. We could not get out of it, if 
we would ; and we would not, if we could. 

A narrow bigot tells you sometimes, that Dr. Channing or Dr. 
Lowell was almost good enough to be called a Christian. You 
are tempted to say, in reply, that Dr. Stanley and Mr. Beecher 
and Bishop Simpson are almost as sensible as if they were Uni- 
tarians. Failing that extreme measure of good sense, you are 
tempted to pass by the literature of a people whose creed is not 
your creed,—to be indifferent to their worship, though you should 
find no worship else,— you are not afraid to let them know that your 
contempt for them is quite equal to theirs for you ; and, as I said, 
to say, ‘‘ If you excommunicate us from your communion, we will 
put you out of our thought and our society.” When I was in 
college one of our number came into Park Street Church on the 
occasion of a protracted revival meeting, to see what was done 
there. In the regular course of the meeting a minister came into 
the pew where the young man sat, and leaning down, kindly asked 
him what was the state of his soul, and if he were in any anxiety 
about it. Startled and confused, without answering a question so 
tender and so central, he said, **Oh, I am a Unitarian.” The 
natural implication would have been that Unitarians had no souls, 
nor any wish to save them; and I am afraid that was the view 
his kind friend carried agay. But what he meant was, that 
because he was a Unitarian he thought his soul was secure; 
at all events, that it could not be saved by the processes he saw 
there. That answer, if he had made it, would have been 
legitimate and kind. But the other answer was to exclude 
himself from the tender care of the Church Universal, a 
care showing itselfina clumsy way, if you please, but none the less 
genuine. I am afraid that story illustrates a sort of intellectual 
conceit which has sometimes prevailed among us, a conceit which 
is as unchristian as it is unmanly. I remember the protest made 
against it by an accomplished and pure Christian woman, who said 
in a bitter epigram, that the Unitarians were willing to admit her 
into heaven as a fool, asif that were any kinder than to damn her 
to hell as a sinner. 
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Now all such intellectual conceit, and the notion that our little 
sect here in New England is to stand by itself, are just as petty 
as is any bigotry of Hard-Shell Baptists or Old-School Presby- 
terians. It is the church universal which is to win the victory over 
disease, and sin, and the fear of death. It is the church universal, 
the whole family of God, which is to make this world God’s home, 
and part of His own kingdom. No separation, no bigotry, no ex- 
clusion, and no conceit will help that empire forward. No, and the 
great triumphs of to-day are the triumphs, of whatever form, 
which make one out of many. The Evangelical Alliance, so- 
called, was, in its fashion, feeling for it. Every Christian Union, 
whether it be a newspaper or a society, is a step towards it 
Every genuine and generous book which forces its way outside the 
old dogmatic fortresses and circulates and is read among all the 
children of God, is a help that way. 

The Roman Church, on the other hand, attempted to make 
such unity in the poor old fashion of uniformity. That failed. 
That was like all other efforts to force freemen. Of course it failed. 
Unity is not in unity of organization, but in unity of the spirit. 
A fire insurance report in London says that the couplings of the 
hose of the different engine companies of that city were of three 
or four different gauges and threads, so that you could never rely on 
screwing two lengths of hose together in an emergency. 
The same writer said that from one end of America to the other, 
there was not a length of hose which could not be screwed into 
another length if occasion came. 

I do not vouch for the fact. Perhaps it cannot be authenticated. 
But let it serve as a parable, which might be true, of the way in 
which different meetings, churches, secieties, fraternities, unions, 
associations of whatever name and whatever order, would combine 
if they had the unity of the spirit, in their work for a common cause 
against any common misfortune. It does not require any chief 
engineer to order them. It only requires mutual sympathy and 
respect to make all their several parts work in accord as one. 

All this was forced home on my attention as I passed from city 
to city in Europe in my summer journey. It is hard to bear the 
conceit and self-gratulation of the average American traveller in 
other lands. It is a very dangerous habit which he falls into, if 
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he goes to a church, as if it were only a show, and supposes that, 
of course, he is the religious superior of the people who worship 
- there. I know it is very hard to extenuate the absurdities which are 
absurd, or to apologize for the short-comings of other rituals. But 
if one goes to a cathedral, one must do his best to make the best 
of what he finds. And one always has to ask himself whether he 
did the best he could to find other ritual more simple, or worship 
more sincere. I have heard a hundred Americans say that the 
Roman Catholic service in the Madeleine in Paris was operatic, 
and not devotional, for one who told me that he had searched for and 
found the hearty company of the French’Liberal Protestants, who 
were worshipping with M. Coquerel in the obscure Hall of St. 
André in Cité d’Antin. Now I have certainly no quarrel with 
the man who joins in the worship at the Madeleine. Only this I 
have to say, that if it did not suit him, I do not know why he 
went to such a service again and again, instead of finding a place 
of worship and religious companionship in which he should be at 
home. 

This time is the last time of all for the Liberal Religionists of 
the world to draw aside from Fellowship with the Church Uni- 
versal. Grant that in the past, the closely organized sects, those 
with hard shells, and hard creeds, have looked askance at us, as 
very doubtful allies. In these days, when they find their old 
foundations shaken, and antagonists for whom they are not pre- 
pared, they are fain to rest behind the defences of the very allies 
whom but just now they spurned. ‘To take the instance of which 
I spoke just now, the intelligent traveller in any city of Europe 
may, if he choose, find the Gospel of Liberty, Christianity in its 
freedom, illustrated and enforced in churches which are more and 
more recognized as the outworks of the church against Atheism 
and Nothingism. The Freest Religionist ought not ask for bolder 
or more inspiring words than he will hear from Stopford Brooke or 
from Stanley in London ; from Coquerel in Paris; from Father 
Hyacinthe of the Liberal Catholics, or from any of the Unitarian 
pulpits in Geneva; from Reville and his companions, and from hun- 
dreds of broad churches in the low countries; from the pulpits of 
the men who are building the German Protestant Association 
through all the north of Germany; from Friedrich and the Old 
Catholic leaders there and in the South of Germany ; or, if one is 
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to mention names, from Bracciforti in Milan, from Lange at Zurich, 


or, farther east, from our own brothers, the Unitarians of Hungary. 


Let a traveller only feel that he is not alone in God’s world and 
must not try to be alone, that worship is not complete when it is 
the worship of a cell or of a cloister, but must be sometimes united 
worship, or what the Latin calls com-munion, —and he will find 
that the Church of Freedom in our day has planted the banner of 
Faith and Hope and Love in every land. 

I suppose this New England habit may be natural enough, or 
easily accounted for. Our fathers were driven here, — from lands 
which were not too kind to them. No thanks to the Church of 
Rome that they came! No thanks to the Anglican Church ! 
They came to a wilderness which was very rugged — and they 
made it blossom like the rose. No thanks to anybody for their 
success in doing so,— but to themselves! And now that it does 
blossom like the rose,— now that they have surrounded them- 
selves, I do not say, merely, with every comfort of outward life — 
but with every help as well for the nobler culture and the spiritual 
longings of men, — now that in the desert that Kedar did inhabit, 
these churches have grown to rival the noblest of the old architec- 
ture, —so that the choicest work of the kilns of Munich and of 
London admits the light of heaven for our devotions, that the walls 
of these places of our meeting blaze with the glories of Byzantium 
and of Italy,— itis not so unnatural that men should say, * We 
were exiled from them,—and we are willing to stay in our exile, 
we will let them alone, — with a masterly inactivity.” “If they 
can do without us, we can do without them.” 

But this is, after all, as if the hand should say to the foot, “ I 
have no need of thee,” or the foot to the hand, “*1 have no need 
of thee.” The hand istempted tosayso. The foot is tempted to 
say so. But the moment either does say so, and acts on its dec- 
laration, it cuts off at the same time its vital connection with the 
head. And when the hand is cut off from the head, — it is lost! 

None the less are our churches exposed to this temptation. 
They have wrought out,—thanks to their own zeal and to the 
martyrdom of the fathers, — what, I have no question, is the most 
perfect statement of Christian doctrine which has yet been given 
to men. Not in yain has the Holy Spirit for nineteen centuries 

9 
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led generation after generation into all truth. And they are will- 
ing to apply this doctrine, — if only they may apply it at their 
own fireside. “ We will open the eyes of our own blind, and the 
ears of the deaf who live next door to us, and are there any poor 
in these streets, we will gladly preach good tidings to them. That 
is our place. For the rest of the world, do not ask us to carry 
them our religion!” I could name to you more than one man in 
our own pulpit who is willing to say this. Why, it is only to-day 
that my eye rested on what is substantially this statement, in the 
printed words of one of our own prophets. He is a prophet who 
disproves the old adage. He is not without honor, even in his own 
country and in his own home. I sit at his feet and am proud to 
say so. I listen to almost every word he speaks with joy and ex- 
ultations But not with joy nor with exultation did I find him say- 
ing, that the work of the Unitarian Church was to leaven, but “ not 
to conquer.” “Not to conquer.’”” When I read those words I 

. felt neither joy nor exultation. No! I remembered what I had 
read of that duty in an older book; and never has the lesson left 
me. I have been sometimes enveloped in clouds and murky dark- 
ness. But with the memories and promises of that older book, and 
with the present encouragement of the Living Spirit, it has seemed 
to me, sometimes, that I also have seen the clouds rolled back 
for a moment and the smoke dispersed, and clear against the 
heavens, I could see the form of one who rode upon a White 
Horse, whose name was the “ Word of God.” Upon his person 
he bore the title, “ King of Kings and Lord of Lords.” I have 
not observed in history that his victories were won when his fol- 
lowers sat comfortably in their homes. The language of the 
Revelation seems well chosen, — which says that they were armies 
which followed him, mounted on white horses also; not to enter 
into their rest, but to follow the ‘* Word of God,” even if the 
“Word of God” made war. I do not believe that they are 
meant to make war as the leaven makes it in the dough. I believe 
they are to go forth “* Conquering and to conquer.” 

In those armies the Unitarian Church is enlisted ; knowing no 
leader but “‘ the Word of God.” It is so sure of that Leader that 
it knows that its mission is to go forth “ conquering and to con- 
quer.” 

Epwarp E. HAs. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Unpek this heading we propose to offer short essays or para- 
graphs upon topics on which we may desire to write without wish- 
ing to discuss them in any extended article; and especially upon 
topics of immediate interest in connection with the events and 
movements of our time. One of our best thinkers laments that we 
have not in America any journalism that is on a higher plane than 
“the Zimes, none of the ZHternities.’ We understand and in 
some measure sympathize with the aspiration which this implies ; 
but, in still ranking ourselves with what he would call the lower 
class, we count it no mean position provided we can do it with 
jadgment and fidelity. If we in America have not yet as a na 
tion risen to such eminence in high art as to be able to main- 
tain in any of its departments an authoritative literature, but have 
long strides to make before we reach the level of other nations 
and other times, there is nevertheless no art so high as that of 
living well, and we may be content as a journalist to be one of the 
instrumentalities by which our American society is working out 
the possibilities of a Christian civilization. 


WOMEN ON SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


We record with satisfaction, as one of the noteworthy events of 
the time, the admission of women in several prominent localities to 
positions of influence on the Educational Board. It seems strange 
that this should be recorded as a new thing, but are glad to believe 
that it is likely to become a general thing. In Illinois, where the 
Act declaring women eligible to any office under the school laws of 
the State came in force in July, 1873, at a recent election thirty- 
four ladies were candidates in different parts of the state for the 
office of Superintendent of Schools, and eleven of these were 
elected. 

In the city of Boston, however, where it might have been 
supposed that the calling of women to this duty would be the ear- 
liest welcomed, it has met with serious opposition. At the last 
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election four women were elected on the School Committee by 
large majorities in their respective wards. Those thus chosen were 
all of them conspicuous in the community by reason of valuable 
service they had rendered in educational and philanthropic move- 
ments. But there were many who strongly opposed their nomi- 
nation, and after they had been duly elected the majority of 
the School Committee itself voted against their admission, and 
declared their seats vacant. It is just to say that some who thus 
voted declared that they did so in order simply that the question 
of women’s eligibility to the office might be tested by the courts ; 
but there were others who unhesitatingly professed their belief that 
women were unfit for the position. One of them made the un- 
gracious suggestion, ‘* What if some ward had seen fit to elect a 
child ten years old, — should we have felt bound to receive him?” 
We will make another suggestion — What if some ward had seen 
fit to elect an unscrupulous demagogue, a man of corrupt life, a 
subverter of the public morals? And we do not hesitate to affirm 
our belief that not only would the Committee have received him 
to his seat without any of this opposition, but that, provided this 
man had by his unscrupulous ability secured, as many such men 
have done, brilliant notoriety and power, some of these very men, 
now so jealous of the dignity of the office, would have been paying 
them a fawning deference! Of course we understand that many 
of those who opposed the election of women did so from the high- 
est motives, and they have as much right to their opinion as we 
to ours; but we must declare our emphatic protest, and we have 
no doubt this conservative action will do more than any agita- 
tion the advocates of women’s cause could have excited to estab- 
lish in the public mind the eminent fitness of women for this kind 
of service. 

There is in the community a latent good sense which will gener- 
ally decide wisely when the interest is sufficiently aroused to lead 
people fairly to think upon a question, and when there is enough 
stimulus, either of sympathy or of wholesome indignation, to over- 
come the inertia which ordinarily gives such advantage to old pre 
judices and usages, and makes reform so slow. The recent dis- 
cussion of this question has made many people, who never thought 
much about it before, recognize the fact that, whatever else women 
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can or cannot do as well as men, there can be no doubt that the 
education and guidance of the young and the work of forming 
their character is eminently her domain. We remember the re- 
mark of a man now dead, who was once very prominent in con- 
nection with vast business enterprises and in public affairs, and 
who had a large family of boys. Said he, “‘ I think I may say 
without arrogance that I fecl myself competent to manage the duties 
of President of the United States or the interests of any corporation 
in the land, but I confess myself wholly ignorant of how to train 
my boys;”’ and he owned it as the result chiefly of their mother’s 
care that they grew up, most of them, to. be prominent and valua- 
ble members of society. We have no doubt that, partly as the 
result of this agitation in Boston and elsewhere, the practice will 
soon become general of having women associated with men in 
school superintendence. 


CHARITIES. 


The present winter, although not exceptionally severe, has been 
a season of unusual distress among the poor, from the fact that, 
owing to the financial pressure and other causes, a great number 
of people have been out of employment. In one city of fifteen 
thousand inhabitants the book of the Overseers of the Poor shows 
that representatives of no less than one out of sixteen of the fami- 
lies belonging to the city have applied for relief. 

It is gratifying to know that a corresponding interest has been 
manifested generally throughout the community in the various 
branches of charity. It has Jed to discussions in many places as to 
the best methods of relieving poverty, and we hope that the result 
will be of some permanent value in throwing light upon this difficult 
problem. The problem is, first, as regards the poor themselves, to 
afford relief without impairing that sense of honorable independ- 
ence the loss of which destroys the manhood and demoralizes the 
whole character, and to guard against imposture. And, secondly, 
it is not unimportant to consider also the effect of charity on those 
who give. The great compensation for all this suffering in the 
world is its fitness to develop human sympathies; and we distrust 
those movements which look to so systematizing relief that it shall 
be all distributed, as it were, by machine. We can conceive of its 
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being so arranged that we shall be no more troubled in alms-giving 
than we are in getting water or gas, so that, if anybody applies for 
help, we shall have nothing to do but give a ticket of reference and 
dismiss the whole matter from our minds except as we pay our one 
contribution, once a year, precisely as we do our gas bill and 
water rates. But, in such a case, all opportunity for kindly inter- 
course and tender sympathy with human needs is exchanged for a 
communication as hard and soulless as our water pipes themselves. 
How to adjust the work of charity so as to make it best fulfill all the 
conditions is a problem well worthy of study and experiment, and 
we hope from the efforts of the present season, when reported, we 
may derive valuable suggestions. 

In the city to which we have referred, an organization has been 
formed by the concurrence of all the religious societies, each of 
which appoints its number of men and women to form together a com- 
mon working committee. They act in conjunction with the Overseers 
of the Poor, and every applicant in either quarter has his or her 
case investigated by the persons in whose district the case may lie. 
If the case is a deserving one, the first consideration is, can the 
applicant work? the rule being in no case to give pecuniary aid if 
employment will suffice. If the person is able to work, provision 
has been made for the men by an arrangement with the city to 
furnish employment at a low rate of wages to any whom the Uom- 
mittee may recommend. ‘The scale of payment is not high enough 
to induce people to come in from abroad, and yet enough to en- 
able one to live. If any able-bodied man refuses to take work for 
such wages, he is at liberty to do so, but he cannot receive other 
assistance. For the women, a committee of ladies have provided 
sewing, also at a low rate of compensation. We can conceive of 
many other ways of finding occupation, which perhaps will sug- 
gest themselves to such a committee. Some women cannot 
sew, but can wash or scrub. For such persons work might per- 
haps be provided by applying to families that do not ordinarily 
hire this work done and inducing them sometimes to employ such 
persons (at perhaps reduced wages), and so help her over this 
hard place. Others could get work, but have no one with whom 
to leave young children at home. In such a case the committe 
could do double service by finding some one unfit for harder labor, 
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who, for remuneration, would take care of the other woman’s 
children while she was out at work. 

In case of sickness and other needs which cannot be met by the 
offer of employment, the arrangement provides for some personal 
attention. Sometimes the Visiting Committee can do all that is 
needful. Sometimes they will enlist the sympathy of some neigh- 
bor who will undertake the service. And, by the way, the in- 
tention is not to supersede the benevolent action of families who 
may have poor persons in whom they are individually interested, 
but rather to stimulate this activity. 

Among the most gratifying features of the organization we con- 
sider this, that all the religious societies in the city, Protestant and 
Catholic, are working together. The pastors and the laymen and 
the lay women from each are associated on the various commit- 
tees in this truly Evangelical Alliance, and the contributions raised 
in all the several churches are put together in a common fund. 

It may be said, “‘ All this sounds well, but does it amount to 
anything more than a pretty scheme?” ‘This is certainly an im- 
portant and pertinent suggestion. How often it happens that 
an excellent plan has been adopted for some worthy object, and, 
after all, nothing comes. Our experience in such matters leads 
us to predict beforehand that the most perfectly adjusted system 
of the sort will not succeed, unless it is afterwards kept constantly 
energized and regulated. The most perfect machinery is useless 
without a constant motive power, and it also needs oil to prevent 
the friction of its parts. And so the best selected Committee and 
most perfect set of By-Laws will be effective only just so far and 
so long as the whole is magnetized and regulated by steady enthu- 
siasm and managing tact and patient influence somewhere behind. 

We hope to report from time to time various experiments or 
suggestions that will be of value in connection with this important 
subject. 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 


ENGLAND. 


“Tar Triumvirate or Anomra,” — Tue Eneiisn Caurcuman 
can content itself with no less imposing language than this combined 
force of Latin and Greek affords, with which to introduce its burning 
indignation at the spirit of “lawlessness” which, it believes, is threat- 


ening the very foundations of their establishment. The first of the 


“Triumvirate” is Dean Stanley, whose recent offence is permitting 


Max Miiller to lecture in his pulpit. but we wiil state it in the words 
of the Article itself :— 


“Let Westminster have the precedence due to it— Westminster, the 
abbey of royal foundation, that ought, and indeed once was designed, to 
be a cathedral; on whose altar the crown of these realms is laid before 
it is solemnly set upon the head of the sovereign, in one of whose 
chambers the Sacred Synod of the Church is convened, while in the 
palace adjoining the Great Council of the nation assembles, and in its 
hall the law is administered by the highest Judges of the land. On all 
these grounds every loyal Englishman, every true Churchman, feels that 
to Westminster the precedence of honor is due. And in proportion as 
he feels this, does his blood boil with indignation to think that to this 
same Westminster is due the bad pre-eminence of not only sanctioning, 
but initiating the most grievous Church scandals. To justify the evil 
precedence thus assigned to it, we need not go back to the desecration 
of the Holy Communion by the invitation to participate in it given to a 
denier of the Godhead of our Divine Redeemer ; to the encouragement 
and support afforded to an apostate Bishop and an apostate Priest. 
The more recent scandal would suffice to more than justify our placing 
Westminster at the head of the Triumvirate of Axomia,; the profan- 
ation, namely, of the sacred edifice by the authoritatively solicited intru- 
sion of a learned professor, to whom his character of a ‘layman,’ in the 
legal sense of the word, guarantees immunity for the offence to which he 
was a comparatively innocent party, and for whom an additional excuse 
may be made on the ground that he is neither bound nor held to believe 
in any particular Creed — Athanasian, Nicene, or Apostolic. Is it to be 
tolerated that the fane consecrated as God’s House of Prayer and Praise, 
for the celebration of the most sublime and awe-inspiring mystery of the 
Christian Faith, should be desecrated by a lecture calculated to suggest 
to its hearers the inference that Christianity, Judaism, Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism, Hindooism, and numberless other zsms, are all varieties of 
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the same species, ‘religion,’ just as the Caucasian, the Celt, the Teuton, 
the Sclavonian, the Red Indian, the Negro, and others — not excluding, 
according to Dr. Darwin, the baboon and the gorilla—are all varieties 
of the species homo?” 


The second of the “Triumvirate” is the Canon of Canterbury who, 
at the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in New York, presumed to 
take part in the Communion Service with Christians of other forms 
of faith, — or, as the article expresses it, — 


“ Flaunted at the order of His Church in the sight of the gainsayers, 
insulting the Bishops of a Sister Church, to which those gainsayers ares 
as they are to our own, ‘ pricks in her eyes, and thorns in her sides,’ pro- 
claimed religious communism on the other side of the Atlantic.” 


The third offender is “he of Taunton,” who, “dissatisfied with an 
exposition of the doctrine of the church put forth by the Bishop, .. . 
has publicly proclaimed that, in his opinion the time has arrived for 
‘breaking with the Bishops.’ ” 


MEANTIME other signs of activity and interest in the English Church 
appear to us much more gratifying and much more likely to avert the 
calamity which some of its friends seem to fear is impending over it: — 


“The Archbishop of Canterbury summoned a meeting of the Clergy 
and Laity of his Diocese to meet at Lambeth Palace, on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 3, to discuss the following questions: The best means of strength- 
ening the hold of the Church upon the middle classes of society. The 
most effectual means of checking intemperance, with especial reference 
to the Church of England Temperance Association. The best means of 
influencing for good young people who have left school, especially for 
agricultural parishes.” 


This is one among many indications that some of the most promi- 
nent members of the church in England are turning their attention 
with renewed earnestness to practical Christian work. We suggest 
their example as an answer to the wail with which the article in “ The 
English Churchman” from which we have quoted concludes, namely, 
“Tf the foundations be destroyed, what can the righteous do?” 


ITALY. 


Poor otp Rome! What wonderful changes are going on among her 
sacred streets and hills and plains. On the one hand the work of ex- 
cavation is in active progresss. They have recently disclosed the 
great hall of the Baths of Diocletian, part of the walls of Servius 

10 
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Tullius. Two enormous vases covered with fine reliefs are reported 
among the new discoveries, and several interesting busts. Thus we 
are being brought constantly into fresh contact with the glory of the 
remote past. On the other hand, there is no less active work in loosening 
the foundation of what in the later period of her history gave her the 
supremacy of the world. The Italian government has begun an attack 
upon the old ecclesiastical establishments. Four of these have had 
their doom fixed during the past season, and the occupants have re- 
ceived notice to quit. Many of them have already scattered among the 
Sabine hills, or else in other parts of Rome. 

The first of the institutions thus broken up is the celebrated Tordi 
Specchi Convent. One of the sisters is a grand-niece of the Pope. 
The nuns were mostly occupied with works of charity. The second is 
the House of the Franciscans of Buonaventura on the Palatine. 
Here were many Christian memories. Near by the young St. Sebas- 
tian, so favorite a subject with Christian artists, was martyred. 
The third is the convent of The Ladies of the Visitation of St. 
Francis de Sales, also on the Palatine Hill. The nuns were moved 
there not many years ago from the Quirinal by the Pope, where he 
said they would have a beautiful quiet spot, and never be disturbed. 
The fourth convent is that of St. Onofrio on the west side of the 
Janiculum. Tasso spent the last days of his life in this retreat. All 
the monks are middle-aged, and given to ecclesiastical studies. The 
library is old and very valuable. It has passed into the possession of 
the city. 

These changes are sad. Where there are abuses they should be 
swept away, and the hording of vast lands and properties should not be 
allowed. But many of these old retreats are probably harmless and are 
too full of holy memories to be rudely invaded. Victor Emmanual 
evidently has not much eye to the beautiful, nor much reverence in 
his composition. 

In one aspect, however, we see in all this an immense service as re- 
gards the disenthrallment of the Italian people and the progress of 
liberal religious thought. Notwithstanding all that is so truly said 
about the prevalent lack of faith in the doctrines of the church among 
the Italian priesthood, yet the mighty spell of the church holds them 
with prodigious power. Father Hayacinthe found in Rome persons 
enough who agreed with him in his most heretical opinions, but few 
who had the courage or earnestness of conviction to co-operate with 
him. A few years ago a large body of priests united themselves in 
a liberal league, with their headquarters in Naples, huping for the sup- 
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port of the new government of Italy; but disappointed in that, and 
quailing before the uplifted finger of Pius IX., the majority of them 
slunk away and disappeared in the old functions of their appointed 
stations. Perhaps, considering their debased and enfeebled moral con- 
dition, such distasteful work as this above described may be a needed 
help to bring them into a willingness to breathe freer air and make 
them rouse themselves to vigorous and honest thought. 

Other symptoms in Italy are of a more agreeable kind. An inter- 
esting circumstance is recently reported, that is, the publication in 
North Italy of a translation of Dr. Channing’s treatise on Self-Culture 
The publication is made by a man of influence and culture, who, in a 
Preface, gives a glowing and appreciative notice of Dr. Channing, 
whom he commends as a teacher of ideas full of value to the Italian 
people. His special interest in him, to be sure, is because he regards 
him as a wise counsellor and friend of the working classes. He is him- 
self a large manufacturer and has a great number of people in his 
employ, and it appears to have been primarily for their benefit that 
he caused this work to be printed. But he has also taken pains to 
distribute it over the country, and wherever it goes it will help to 
make Dr. Channing favorably known. 


In a Recent Numper of “ Word and Work,” published by the 
American Unitarian Association, we gave a brief notice of what was be- 
ing done in Milan by Prof. Bracciforti, a modest man of great culture 
and intense religious earnestness, who is devoting what time he can 
save from the duties of a professorship to the teaching of liberal 
Christianity. In a few days after this notice appeared we received, 
from a friend who refused to be made known, the sum of two hun- 
dred dollars for us to send to Sig. Bracciforti to help him in his work. 
The following is his reply : — 


Rev. CHarites Lowe. MILAN, Nov. 10, 1873. 


My dear Sir,— Your kind communication of Oct. 20 came duly to 
hand, and I beg you to accept and tender to ———- ———— my warm- 
est thanks for the liberal gift of £37. 17s. God bless them for such 
thinking of the greatest want of my beloved country, and may he make 
me instrumental in glorifying his name and bringing many to him even 
in this stronghold of spiritual tyranny and superstition. 

Since I had the pleasure of seeing you here I have been conduct- 
ing a religious service in Milan on Sundays (except the first Sunday 
of each month, when I go to Reggio), in a large hall on the ground 
floor in Via Morigi, N. 11, at 11 o’clock A.M. The principal news- 
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papers usually announce the subject of each of my discourses, a favor 
which they have not yet shown to any other denomination. This and 
the number of intelligent people who come to hear — the room being 
on some occasions considerably, though never as yet quite filled — 
encourages me to hope that our rational and cheering views of Chris- 
tianity are spreading silently, and will spread more and more. 

I always begin with a short instruction to my own children, which 
is announced in the papers under the title, “ God’s revelation in Na- 
ture.” Several grown up people are always listening attentively, and 
sometimes I have noticed other children. But the priests are on the 
alert, and do their utmost to deter parents from bringing their chil- 
dren to hear me. Of this I have positive proof and am the more de- 
termined not to give it up. Ido think that one of the greatest 
wants in Italy is to show in a popular manner the agreement between 
science and religion, nay, to persuade that the tree of knowledge can 
bring no fruits really good to man if it is not run through by the 
divine sap of that pure spirit of Christianity whose name is love to 
God and man. Have you any popular writings or tracts that can 
help me to do this? Iam sure they would do much good. 

In one of my lectures I insisted strongly on the duty of professing 
in public our religious belief. The room was almost full. I concluded 
by inviting such as were in sympathy with our liberal view of Chris- 
tianity to come forward and write down their names and residences that 
we might begin to know each other and act in concert. Alas! they 
applauded, but withdrew, fourteen only excepted, without writing down 
their names. Among the fourteen are,— a retired captain, a person 
employed under government, an accountant, two merchants, and two 
ladies, one of them the mother of a most eminent Professor of Polit 
ical Economy. This lady always attended last year, up to the time I 
was obliged to suspend my services during the months of September and 
October owing toa serious illness of one of my little children for whom 
the physician had prescribed the air of the country. I resumed my 
religious meetings yesterday, when I had the pleasure of becoming 
acquainted with Lady Bowring, who is now in Milan on her way to 
Rome; but I did not see the Italian lady, and am afraid that either 
the priests or her son, the Professor, have prevailed on her to forsake 
us. But now that through your liberality and that of our English 
friends, who let me know by Mr. Spears that they also are going to 
send me a draft of £25, I can dispose of some more time for my 
ministry, I am determined to begin with those fourteen, visiting them 
at their homes, and trust that the number will go on increasing. 
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Before beginning my lectures I declared to the public that it is not 
my intention to seek to gain converts to Unitarianism by exacting the 
renunciation of other forms of worship. The liberal Catholic, the Jew, 
the Protestant, who (disregarding the excommunication of the See of 
Rome, of the Synagogue, or of the Protestant ministers), should not only 
attend our meetings, but should even wish to honor publicly the mem- 
ory of Jesus of Nazareth by celebrating the rite commemorative of 
his death, can do so if his conscience approves the act, although it may 
not permit him to leave the church of his fathers or of his choice. I 
concluded by saying that I am working, however feebly, for the advent 
of that church, the friend of science, the truly Catholic or Universal 
church, which it is reserved for Italy to proclaim from the Capitol. 
Out of six journals which reported my declaration only one — the 
Corriere di Milano— gave the last words, which I have underlined. 

For the present I do not think it advisable to resume the publica- 
tion of my periodical (La Riforma del Secolo xix.), nor would the sum 
I can dispose of suffice, unless I give up the meetings, which in my 
opinion are important. 

I have heard of a new publication in Holland entitled “The Bible 
for the Young.” I rather think of translating it into Italian, as I am 
told it contains, in a popular, attractive form, the results of modern 
criticism and true theological science. This, though a work of some 
length, I think the Italians, at least such as are studious and earnest, 
would read more than any desultory matter in any periodical that I 
could write for the present. I cannot write more this time, but will 
shortly send you another communication, in which I will tell you my 
views upon the present religious movement in Italy. 


Again thanking you most heartily for your kind interest in our 


behalf, I remain yours ‘ 
. J , FERDINANDO BRACCIFORTI. 


SWITZERLAND. 


In SwiTzERLAND the development of free thought and life in their 
effect on Catholicism have been as different, as the clear bracing air of 
her mountains is different from the enervating air of Italy. There 
has been nothing to correspond to the confiscation and suppression of 
Convents in Rome, though in some of the acts of the government the 
Pope and his friends have complained of harshness and abuse ; but the 
imperative demands of freedom and enlightenment have asserted them- 
selves, and made it clear that neither shall thought be trammeled nor 
shall the tyranny of Papacy be allowed. What a contrast between 
the results of Father Hyacinthe’s lectures in Rome in 1872, and his 
lectures in Geneva in 1873! 
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His success and the strength of his following appear to be continually 
increasing. The Journal de Geneve, in describing the movement, says, 


“Men of profound Christian instincts, but whose consciences were daily 
chafed by the yoke they had to bear, have welcomed with joy a religion 
in which faith was not a synonym for slavery; men once free-thinkers 
have felt those needs re-waken in them which are inseparable from 
human nature. Geneva has seen grow up in her bosom this new reform, 
less profound, perhaps, than that of the sixteenth century, but equally 
sincere, moral, and religious. it has recognized with joy that Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism were not of necessity — as was once thought — 
brothers at enmity, but differing representatives of Christian thought, 
which can join hands and go on together in the same love for God and 
for country... . The future, we hope, will confirm and develop the re- 
sults obtained, and who knows if from this humble seed, cast on Swiss 
soil, may not come a harvest, covering, in time, all Europe? If Catholi- 
cism is to live, it can be only as it undergoes a transformation such as 
that which is going on under our eyes. As Lacordaire, Montalembert, 
and Lammenais have said, ‘Its only future is in liberty.’ ” 


DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. 


This eminent writer, who has just died in Germany at the age of 
sixty-five, has been perhaps longer and more widely known than any 
other foreign theological critic. It is probable that the actual readers 
of his works are not so numerous as is supposed, for they are not very 
easy or attractive reading; but the results of his criticism have 
been spread world-wide by the repetitions of his followers and through 
the replies of his opponents. His “Life of Jesus” was first pub- 
lished forty years ago, and so great was the excitement-it produced 
and so long and earnest the controversy awakened by it, that it has 
occasioned a vast amount of literature, in all languages, the extent of 
which it would amaze us if we could see brought together all the 
defences and the replies. 

In his criticism Strauss started with the assumption that miracle is 
impossible—and it was partly to reconcile this with a belief in the 
honesty of the writers of the Gospels that he propounded his famous 
mythical theory. This regard for the honor of the New Testament 
writers does not appear in his later editions, where he affirms that 
there are in the Gospels some statements that are designedly fictitious. 

In his views of God he came more and more to a pantheistic posi- 
tion — and he latterly renounced all belief in individual immortality. 

In politics he was conservative to the degree of bitterness; and he 
regarded the institutions and ideas of this country with hatred and 
alarm. 
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HOME ITEMS. 


Tue system of Local Conferences inaugurated in the Unitarian 
Denomination seven years ago. has fully verified the hopes which were 
entertained of it in the beginning. Some feared that, after the novelty 
had passed, the frequently recurring meetings would lose their interest ; 
but it would appear that, on the contrary, the attendance in many of 
the Conferences has steadily increased, and even in those which began 
so enthusiastically that there was no expectation of having larger num- 
bers, there has been no falling off — and the meetings are welcomed as 
among the most valuable gatherings of the year. The stimulus which 
is developed in these Conferences quickens the life arid activity of the 
separate churches, and the discussions rarely fail to be edifiying and 
profitable to all who hear them. 


Tue Wisconsin Unitartan ConrereNce met at Sharon, Wis. 

Rev. S. S.* Hunting preached the opening Sermon. The session of 
the following day began with a devotional meeting conducted by Rev. 
Enoch Powell, of Monroe, Wis. Then Rev. H. M. Simmons, of 
Kenosha, gave an Essay on the methods of cultivating religious 
warmth. C. A. Stearns, of Janesville, gave an Essay on “ Religious 
Sentimentalism,”— Rev. E. Powell an Essay on the best way of 
spreading Unitarian views, and Thomas Vincent, M.D., of Rockford, 
an Essay on “Evolution in Religion.” Rev. C. W. Wendte, of 
Chicago, delivered in the evening a lecture upon “ Starr King in Cali- 
fornia.” And in the course of the Conference Sermons were deliv- 
ered by Rev. J. L. Jones, of Janesville, Rev. Dr. Balch (Universalist), 
of Elgin, Ill., Rev. Mr. Hewitt, Rev. Dr. Kerr of Rockford, and Rev. 
J. Fisher, of Whitewater. One feature of interest-in connection with 
this Conference was that it was held with a small, newly organized 
society, which was quickened and helped by the sympathy of these 
sister churches, which doubtless found its generous hospitality repaid 
by the stimulus and support which the gathering afforded. 


Tue Worcester Conrerence met in Westboro, Mass., Jan. 20 
and 21. It was opened by a Sermon from Rev. J. H. Wiggin, of 
Marlboro, and on the second day a social religious meeting was held, 
. conducted by Rev. A. J. Rich, of Brookfield. At the regular sessions 
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of the Conference a resolution was passed, on recommendation of Rev. 
E. A. Horton of Leominster, with a view to the preparation of a Me- 
moir of Rev. William G. Scandlin, former Secretary of the Conference, 
whose whole career furnished so noble an example of Christian living 
and earnest purpose. Reports were read of the condition of every 
society within the limits of the Conference, and the following resolu- 
tions were adopted, looking to more efficient missionary activity : — 


“ Resolved, That we, the Worcester Conference, do hereby suggest to 
the Board of Officers of the American Unitarian Association a closer and 
more thorough attention to the missionary places of New England. 

“ Resolved, That we promise to heartily co-operate with them in every 
missionary labor they may institute within the borders of our Conference.”’ 


Rey. Henry Blanchard, of Worcester, read an Essay on the need of 
increased attention to Biblical study, which was afterwards discussed 
through the day by Rev. Messrs Cutting, Fitzgerald, Shippen (Secre- 
tary of the A. U. A.), Emerson, Ballou, Allen, Willard, and others. 
Twenty-five societies were represented at the meeting by twenty Pas- 
tors and one hundred and fifteen delegates— and there was besides 


a large attendance of persons interested in the exercises of the occa- 
sion. 


Tue New York anp Hupson River Conrerence had a meeting 
in Brooklyn in the church of the Third Unitarian Society (Rev. Mr. 
Camp), Feb. 10 and 11. The opening Sermon was preached Tuesday 
evening by Rev. C. G. Ames, on “The Ministry, of Reconciliation.” 
The morning session began with an hour’s familiar consideration of 
the subject of fellowship with one another in the spirit— introduced 
by Rev. Mr. Harrison of Montclair. The Reports of the various 
churches were then presented, and in almost every instance the state- 
ments showed increase of prosperity. Rev. Henry Powers gave an 
Essay on Evolution, which led to an interesting discussion. There was 
also a debate upon Sunday schools, and a Committee was appointed, 
with Rev. J. W. Chadwick as chairman, to assist Rev. Mr. Jones of 
Janesville in collecting hymns and tunes adapted to Sunday schools. 
A resolution was passed expressing the sympathy of the Conference 
for its President, Rev. Dr. Bellows, its regret at his enforced ab- 
sence, and the earnest hope and prayer that he may be soon restored 
to us and his society in perfect health. 


Tue Surrotk Conrerence have held a series of meetings to con- 
sider the various methods of public charity. The first was held in the 
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vestry of the South Congregational Church in Boston to consider 
the condition and needs of the poor of Boston. 

The second meeting was held Jan. 29, in the vestry of Hollis St. 
Church. Dr. E. F. Bigelow, on behalf of the Howard Benevolent 
Society, William H. Baldwin, Esq., for the Young Men’s Christian 
Union, Thomas Gaffield, Esq., for the Young Men’s Benevolent 
Society, Nicholas J. Bean, Esq., for the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, presented statements in regard to the methods of their respective 
organizations. Rev. G. L. Chaney offered a resolution, which was 
passed, to take measures for securing regular concert of action 
among the leading charities of the city. 

The third meeting was held in the chapel of the First Church, 
on the subject of hospitals. After statements in regard to several in- 
stitutions, Rev. Rufus Ellis offered a resolution embodying the plan 
recently tried in England, of having a hospital Sunday, when in all 
the churches contributions should be taken in aid of hospitals, and it 
was unanimously adopted. Mr. Ellis also presented an account of the 
Boston Training School for nurses, lately started with good promise 
of success. e 

H. P. Kidder, Esq., offered a resolution directing the officers of the 
Conference to make inquiry as to the need of a convalescent Hospital 
to supplement the present hospital accommodation of the city. 

The fourth meeting of the series was to consider the subject of 
“Homes for the Homeless.” Reports were presented from the 
Female Orphan Asylum, The Tempory Home for the Destitute, 
The Massachusetts Infant Asylum, The Children’s Mission for the 
Children of the Destitute, The Baldwin Place Home for Little 
Wanderers, The Home for Aged Men, The Home for Aged Women, 
anl The Washingtonian Home. 


Tue SurroLk ConreRreENCe arranged another series of meetings, to 
present the work and the needs of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. It appeared from the statement of the Secretary, Rev. R. R. 
Shippen, that the amount of application for aid from the funds of 
the Association so far exceeds the receipts that at the monthly meet- 
ing in January the Board felt obliged to defer all appropriations 
(though some of the applications then presented were very pressing, 
and most of them unquestionably deserving), in order that represen- 
tation might be made to the churches of the imperative need of larger 
contributions. 


It was with a view to this that this series of meetings was proposed. 
1 
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The first was held in Arlington St. Church, Feb. 8. The subject was, 
“What ought Unitarians to do for the Religious Life of this Country ?” 

Rev. J. W. Ware presided, and addresses were made by Rev. C. C. 
Everett, and Rev. R. R. Shippen, Secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association. A full report of these addresses will be published in 
the “ Word and Work,” issued by the Unitarian Association. 

The second of the series was held in the First Church, Sunday 
evening, February 15. After prayer by Rev. Mr. Hale, Rev. Mr. 
Ellis made the opening address : — 


ADDRESS OF REV. RUFUS ELLIS. 





He said; We are met to consider the condition of “our cause” in 
other lands —“ our cause,” by which I mean not so much a well-defined 
and formulated Unitarianism, as a Christianity which is bound only in 
the Spirit of Him who taught it, a broad and living and growing Gospel ; 
a Christianity which is chiefly concerned to hear Christ; a Christianity 
which makes and interprets its catechisms, and is not made and inter- 
preted by them; a Christianity which interprets Paul by Jesus, not Jesus 
by Paul, and puts the weightier matters of the law, and chiefly the great 
commandment ‘‘ to love one another” before meat and drink, and mint, 
and anise, and cummin; its creed of creeds, the divine life of Jesus ; its 
symbols and confessions, written not with ink upon the paper leaf, but as 
by the finger of God upon living hearts. ‘“ Our cause ” is a very old one. 
From the first, here and there in Christendom, up and down through the 
Christian centuries, it has never wanted faithful and earnest adherents, 
sometimes working together effectually, but oftener quite as effectually 
without any formal organization. “Our cause” is that of the latitude 
men, who have never been wanting in any large church communion, and 
who, in the midst of bigotries and enslavement to the mere letter of rev- 
elation and the antagonisms of sects, have cherished a reasonable and 
cheerful faith, and wherever there seemed any faintest promise of in- 
creasing light have thankfully turned that way. This is the Christianity 
which engages my thoughts and affections, and to which my days and 
works are devoted. And for this Christianity the outlook is very en- 
couraging, in other lands as in our own land. Is there encouragement for 
any other? Look at England ; read the sermons, lectures, addresses of 
the foremost preachers of that land, especially in the National Church, 
where for those who can see their way clear to accept the privilege, law 
happily affords shelter to freedom. I need only name Dean Stanley, 
John Hunt, and the writers in the “Contemporary Review” amongst the 
living ; Frederic W. Robertson and Alexander Ewing, Bishop of Argyll 
and the Isles, amongst those who, being dead, yet speak. Turn to Scot- 
land ; listen to the common sense in religion of Principal Caird, see what 
a noble successor is Principal Tulloch to the large-minded religious 
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scholars of England, Cudworth, Hales, Whichcote, Chillingworth, and 
the rest, whose story he has so admirably told. You say, “These are 
not Unitarians.” I reply: What matters the name? What matters it 
whether the work of a large and free Christianity is going on within or 
outside of the enclosures of the National Establishment? Not that I 
would forget, God forbid! the noble men who have labored to defend and 
illustrate a distinctive and formulated Unitarianism, or who for the sake 
of Christian freedom have dwelt apart, such men as Carpenter, Martineau, 
Tayler, Thom, Sadler, Beard, men who, but for their conscientious 
scruples, might have held place in the English Church amongst the first. 
I know of no abler mediator between science and faith than James Mar- 
tineau. And so in France, in Germany, Hungary, Italy and Spain, 
there is the harvest which is white for the garners. Ye who, having 
no confidence in the flesh, have all the more confidence in the Spirit 
and in Him who once embodied and showed it forth, and in the true 
men and women and children who in all time are the body of Christ, 
and witnesses unto his blessed truth, go forth as reapers, and doubtless 
ye shall return with joy bearing your sheaves with you. 


The following letter from Rey. Dr. Sears, was read : — 


WEsTON, Feb. 6, 1874. 

Dear Mr. Shippen, — An attack of illness, attended with a good deal 
of prostration, has put me into the doctor’s hands, and on the shelf, I 
fear, for the present. He prohibits my preaching for several Sundays, 
and I am sorry to say that I shall not be able to come to the meeting at 
Mr. Ellis’s church on the evening of the 15th. I regret this the more be- 
cause there were some things I wanted specially to say. 

When in London, I attended a meeting at the Stamford Street Chapel, 
called specially to express the fellowship of the English Unitarians 
towards American Unitarians, several of whom were in the. city, and who 
attended the meeting ;. and a resolution was passed in which I was re- 
quested “to convey to my brother members and our churches in the 
United States the sincere and increasing interest felt among us (the Eng- 
lish Unitarians) in every movement and utterance among them that tends 
to develop and strengthen the religious sentiment and the Christian life 
of the world.” 

Thus charged, as it were, by our warm-hearted brethren across the 
sea with a message to our people here, I accepted it as a kind of special 
Providence when your invitation came to me, as offering an opportunity 
to deliver their message. 

The three phases of English Unitarianism, so beautifully represented 
by three of its choice spirits—the practical, the theological, the philo- 
sophical, —1 had an opportunity, though a very brief one, of becoming ac- 
quainted with. These three forms and phases, as we find them severally 
manifested in Mr. Spears, the worthy Secretary, whose life and work are 

































































































































































"a benediction to all who know him; in Dr. Sadler, who shows how the 
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highest and most positive of Christian doctrines may so enter into one’s 
faith as to produce the warmest and broadest catholicity ; and in Mar- 
tineau, who shows how the purest abstract theism may not only be held 
clear of pantheism, but overlook and disclose its absurdities and short- 
comings, — these I wanted specially to speak of. And inthis connection 
I would have spoken of the Broad English Church, growing broader 
every day without changing its forms and rituals, and sure to transfigure 
them without throwing them away, until they become the beautiful cloth- 
ing of a new liberal Christianity—liberal without skepticism, and free 
without being latitudinarian. 

I am very sorry my sickness is likely to keep me away from the meet- 
ing, and from saying the message of which this is only an outline. I 
send this, I hope, in season to prevent my failure from impairing the suc- 
cess of the meeting. 


Yours, very sincerely, E. H. SEars 


ADDRESS OF REV, FRANCIS TIFFANY. 


Rev. Francis Tiffany spoke of the present religious condition of Ger- 
many. He said every nation seems to have its special work to do, and 
the German work is that of study, to which their climate and the forbid- 
ding scenery of their country almost drive them. The outward world 
forces the mind inward to intellectual pursuits, to books, and to the con- 
templation of itself. A very energetic people, the Germans have no vent 
for their vigor in other directions than that of religious speculation. They 
are politically fettered. They find freedom only in religion. Again, 
Germany /rains men for all deparjments, whether théological, medical or 
scientific. Thorough discipline is its characteristic. The professors are 
world-famous men, who give their lives each to his own department. The 
course of study is long and severe, and is conducted with the aid of a 
literature perfected in every point by generations of writers. This gives 
breadth of mind, manly toleration and generous sympathy with many 
sides of truth. But, while there is liberty in study, there is none in the 
public religious teaching of the pulpit. The State is absolute over ‘schools 
and churches, and puts only safe men into office. There is therefore this 
result: there is one set of doctrines held by the educated, and quite an- 
other taught to the common people. Hence the clergy are justly despised 
because they are dishonest. There are, indeed, some exceptions, but 
this is the rule resulting from the aim of the Government to make the 
church serve its political ends. Then, to supplement this general dis- 
trust of religion, comes in the influence of scientific discovery ; and ma- 
terialism is very popular and powerful. 

On the other,hand, there is, however, in Germany a wide-spread reli- 
gious movement, specially interesting to us, represented by “The 
Protestant Union,” so called, which consists of laymen and women, who 


desire, by thoughtful books and by social meetings, to free the Church 
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from the State, and to enlighten the people upon the criticisms of the 
Bible. This is an influential and very promising action. It is not the 
negative rationalism of thirty years since. It is fromthe heart. Itis the 
loving piety of the German mind. It is the reawakening of the mysticism 
which has always marked alike the philosophy and the rich hymnology of 
the race. Itis Christianity a spirit; it is faith in a kingdom of God, 
ruling this anxious scene of human suffering and ignorance. These ear- 
nest men have come out of doubt, and their ruling principle is that of 
growth. 
ADDRESS OF REV. E. E. HALE. 

Rev. E. E. Hale declared the sympathy we ought to feel in the liberal 
religious movements of Europe. We, most of us, mean to go to Europe 
in the next ten years. We must search out the services of the Luthers 
and Melancthons of to-day, and hear what living men are saying to liv- 
ing men. Emerson said, “ Attend the worship of fhe people among 
whom you travel, see its sincerity, its motive, its spirit, if you would un- 
derstand the nation’s life.” This, which is true of Mohammedans and 
Brahmins, is equally true of a Christian community. We must attend the 
liberal religious services of the cities we visit. We need a European list 
by the American Unitarian Association of such churches and ministers 
in England, Scotland, France and Germany. We ought to know the 
leaders of religious thought, and they are, as usual, the liberal thinkers. 
Our New England tendency of being sufficient to ourselves must be re- 
formed, and we must act not only as a silent leaven, but aggressively, 
* conquering and to conquer.” 


ADDRESS OF REV. G. L. CHANEY. 


Rev. Mr. Chaney made the concluding address, especially upon our 
cause in India, urging all Channing Unitarians, holding the brotherhood 
of man and the worth of human nature, to assist in the work of foreign 
missions. He answered at length the objections, that there is work 
enough at home; that the pagan system is best for pagans ; that they 
cannot be converted ; and that such missions do not pay ; drawing evi- 
dence from Orthodox and Baptist missionary zeal and success, and 
closing with a warm expression of sympathy for our solitary and devoted 
representative at Calcutta. 

Rev. Mr. Chaney contrasted two pictures now standing near each other 
in the rooms of the American Unitarian Association: one the head of 
Channing from Gamberdella’s painting, and the other the figure of 
Dourga, the ten-armed, popular goddess of Bengal ; and he demanded of 
his hearers, Have the fellow-believers with Channing any duty to the 
worshippers of Dourga? The people of Bengal are men ; nay, they are 
of the same Arian race with ourselves. The doctrine of the father of 
Unitarianism was that we must revere in every man that “rational and 
moral natural which is to endure forever, by which he may achieve an 
unutterable happiness, or sink into unutterable woe ;” and we must not 
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hear with indifference the story of a thousand million men now heedless 
of the high calling of God in Jesus Christ. Our want of interest in hu- 
manity contrasts sadly with the zeal of other Christians. Their efforts, 
their devotion and their success are a conclusive answer to our objections 
to foreign missions. For the Baptist and other Trinitarian missionaries 
in Africa, India and the far East have proved, first, that we have of 
“enough to doat home.” Second, that the religion of paganism is not 
“the best for them.” Third, that the heathen caz be converted, and, 
fourth, that foreign missions do pay, in the lowest and in the highest 
sense. Mr. Max Miller paid a just tribute of scholarly truth to Christian 
love when in Westminster Abbey he recounted the labors and success of 
the true missionaries in heathen lands, declating that the missionary 
spirit was the first characteristic of every living and progressive religion. 
We have at least one representative of this spirit in our missionary at 
Calcutta, born and bred among ourselves, conducting his work with 
courage and catholicity, alone and weak, fed by words of cheer from the 
old home church which sent him forth, one frail man, “to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty.” 


Tue Cuicaco ConrerEeNcE met Feb. 11 and 12. The opening 
Sermon was preached by Rev. C. G. Howland of Kalamazoo, on 
“Method of Study in Religion.” After interesting reports from the 
various churches, Rev. R. L. Collier, D.D., read an Essay on “ Have 
we need of churches? Rev. C. W. Wendte read an Essay on “ Why 
we call ourselves Unitarians.” Both these papers elicited earnest dis- 
cussions. 


Tue Soutn Mrppiesex ConreRENCE held its seventh annual 
meeting in Chelsea Feb. 18. About three hundred persons were in 
attendance. We condense from the “Christian Register,” to which 
we are indebted for most of our reports, the following account :— 


The question for consideration for the day was, “ What ought Uni- 
tarians to do for the religious life of their societies ?” 

I. By the methods so generally adopted by Christians of other de- 
nominations, such as conference and prayer-meetings in the respective 
societies. . 

Il. By efforts to carry or send the gospel to other societies, or to 
persons without regular gospel ministrations. 

III. By means of our literature, especially our newspapers and 
magazines. 

Rev. E C. Guild made the opening speech under the first head. He 
thought we must make the concession at the outset that religion is a per- 
sonal affair, a matter solely between the individual soul and God. And 
the divinest part of religion, that phase of it which brings a man into 
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communion with God, prayer, is an experience of isolation. But on the 
other hand man has been created a social being, intended for a social! 
life, and so while in his vital relations with God he must be alone, yet it 
is just as natural for a man who has a prayerful heart to be social as for 
one who has not, so there is a naturalness in social religious exercises. 
The chief reason why it is so difficult to sustain among our churches 
what is called prayer-meetings is because in our societies we do not have 
praying constituencies. He feared the individuals did not very deeply 
feel the need of prayer, and hence did not resort much to it. He was 
less concerned about establishing prayer-eetings than about awakening 
prayerful desires in individual souls. When we have prayerful persons 
in our societies there will be little difficulty about prayer-meetings. He 
believed in the worth of such meetings, but where they do not livingly 
exist, the best way is by personal appeal, personal exhortation, a bring- 
ing of the duty close home to the individual heart and conscience. 
When this is faithfully done, he thought the meetings will take care of 
themselves. Mr. Guild also spoke of the helpful occasion afforded by 
the communion for the awakening of religious interest, 

John C. Park, Esq., opened discussion on this second division of the sub- 
ject. He thought it was hardly Christian for a prosperous, well-to-do 
society, Sunday after Sunday, year after year, to reserve to itself the 
luxury of good preaching without any thought of whether anybody else 
enjoyed the privilege or not. He thought wealthy societies ought to send 
their ministers a certain number of Sundays every year to places where 
the people were unable to secure a minister. 

Mr. Park presented the following resolution : — 


“ Resolved, That Messrs. Reynolds, Bland and Green, and Mrs Tal- 
bot, of Billerica, and Abbott, of Newton, be a committee to take into 
consideration the second proposition on this day’s programme, to collect 
information, and report to the next meeting of this Conference such ac- 
tion as they may deem best.” 


Rev. H. H. Barber, on the third division of the question, read a thought- 
ful paper on our theological and religious literature. He began by say- 
ing that Unitarians had in the past enjoyed an honorable reputation for 
scholarship and literary culture ; but that this had been displayed much 
more in other departments of letters than in distinctively theological 
writing, —-in which our work had been relatively small, In seeking the 
reason for this he found one prominent cause to be that our scholarship 
has been more critical and analytic than productive and philosophic. 
Our younger men especially have given themselves too much to scientific 
speculation, which is the overmastering tendency of the day. They are 
investigating origins and methods of the life back of them and below 
them, not the powers and relations of the life within them and about 
them. We need to cultivate solid, patient thinking on the divine side of 
Truth, to make the verities of the spirit apprehensibdle and convincing ; 
and we need to use the materials of man’s religicus consciousness and 
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history, the thought of inspired souls, the contents of the Christian Gos- 
pel, for enlarging the knowledge of divine things and intensifying in 
human society and human souls the consciousness of God. He ap- 
pealed to our men of first ability, our men of faith and prayer to apply 
their best powers to the discussion of religious questions in relation to 
speculative thought and to practical life, and he urged this especially 
in connection with the proposed “ Unitarian Review,” and submitted 
the following resolution, which was unanimously passed : — 


“ Resolved, That this Conference welcomes with satisfaction the pro 
posal to maintain a theological and denominational review, under the 
charge of Rev. Charles Lowe; and inasmuch as its excellence will 
greatly depend on the means at the editor’s disposal; and inasmuch as 
he will receive for this purpose a portion of each subscription that is paid 
directly to himself, we will endeavor to co-operate with him by procuring 
for him subscribers in our several parishes.” 


Rev. Mr. Metcalf followed, seconding the above motion, saying that 
in our pulpit-word we had to confine ourselves so much to purely practi- 
cal themes that we had to leave unsaid a great many things concerning 
theological matters which it would be well for the people to hear, and so 
the weekly newspaper and the monthly magazine were a sort of neces- 
sity, and both ought to have a wider circulation and more extensive 
reading among our people. 


After a bountiful collation, discussion on the general question was 
resumed by Rev. R. R. Shippen, who made a happy speech full of 
affirmative thought and missionary zeal. He said: — 





We are not to conceal or keep to ourselyes our best thought, but 
spread it broadcast. Although the American Unitarian Association 
had within a year or two distributed nearly a thousand packages of our 
books, containing ten volumes each, in New England, had given them to 
Trinitarian ministers who had applied for them, when a call came from 
Central New York, he felt badly that the state of the treasury was such 
that they had to refuse. We ought to have funds enough to send Chan- 
ning to every minister in the country who would accept his word. 

Dr. Hosmer uttered a strong and healthy word in behalf of personal 
devotion and consecration to God in prayer. He was followed in the 
same strain by Rev. Mr. Wilson, of Allston. 

Rev. Mr. Babcock, of Groton, thought we ought not to be concerned 
about the smallness of our numbers. He wanted to be in the majority in 
the future, and so fully persuaded was he that our principles are the ones 
which are to prevail, that it gave him little concern that he was in the 
minority to day. The ages are ours just so surely as truth will prevail. 

After remarks by Rev. Messrs. Westcott and Green, a hymn was 
sung, and the Conference adjourned at four o’clock.” 











Review of Current Literature. 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 

In the absorbing interest of the question of Church and State in 
Germany, ard with the great number of tracts and dissertations 
which handle the relations of the civil and the ecclesiastical rule, 
questions of general theology are less" prominent, and important new 
works in Biblical criticism, in history, and in dogma, have been in the 
last half year fewer than usual. “The First Book of Moses” (Das 
Erste Buch Mose), by Eduard Riebm, is the beginning of a German 
version of the Lutheran Bible, similar to the revision of the English 
Bible, which the company of English dignitaries and scholars are now 
carrying on. If the German names are not so well known in this 
country as the English names, they represent quite as much compe- 
tent Biblical learning and trained skill in interpretation. A compact 
introduction of twenty-four closely printed pages tells the plan of the revi- 
sion and the principles on which it is to be conducted. As far as possible 
the style of Luiher’s translation is to be kept. The meaning is to be 
changed only where by general consent of the reviewers Luther’s ver- 
sion was wrong. For coarse phrases, for which the great Reformer 
had a liking, more refined expvessioas are to be substituted. No 
“realistic” commentary goes with this version. The numerous notes 
only explain the verbal changes and variations. If the rest of the re- 
vision shall be as careful and wise as this of Genesis, the improved 
Lutheran version will take rank with the translations of Stier and 
Meyer, of DeWette and Bunsen, and with Philippsohn’s translation of 
the Hebrew Bible, while it continues to be the Bible of the German 
people,. which these cannot be. An appendix gives a list of the 
emendations which have been agreed upon for the Book of Isaiah. 

Another important work is Dr. Adolf Bruell’s edition of the Samar- 
itan Targum to the Pentateuch, printed for the first time in the 
Hebrew characters. The first part of this work, just published, con- 
tains the book of Genesis; and an elaborate essay on the textual 
criticism of the Samaritan dialect accompanies the text. Dr. Bruell is 
one of the most eminent of the legion of German Hebrew scholars. 

“Der Segen Moses” —the blessing of Moses—is the title of a 
very ingenious and thoughtful book of two hundred pages by Prof. 
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Wm. Volch, of Solingen. The view of the Mosaic authorship is con- 
servative, and the pleading by which the objections to this are met is 
not always satisfactory. But the historical illustrations and conjec- 
tures illustrate the text, and throw light upon many obscure passages. 
The argument is much more plausible than the argument by which 
Herr Eduard Boehl undertakes to demonstrate the existence of a 
popular Bible in the Aramaic tongue in the time of Jesus (For- 
schungen nach einer Volksbibel sur Zeit Jesu), and its connection 
with the Septuagint translation. His theory is that there was a Greek 
translation of the Bible before the Septuagint, which the Alexandrine 
translators used; that this Septuagint was brought to Palestine and 
was used by the Samaritans to alter the Hebrew Pentateuch; that 
this again was translated into Aramaic; and that this Aramaic was 
again translated into Greek and confounded with the Septuagint. 
The original translation was made for propagandist purposes. The 
author seems to adopt the new idea of some German scholars, Keim 
for instance, that the Jews were fond of making proselytes. An ar- 
gument for the translation is the mention of the “ Syrian book” in the 
appendix, which a later writer has added to the Greek translation of 
the book of Job. He has mistaken the oriental spelling of the name 
Job. Boehl is a credulous scholar, and he accepts implicitly the 
Biblical legends, such as that of Jonah. He makes parade of Biblical 
and classical learning, and advances the strange notice that Polybius 
gets his geography, and Diodorus his cosmogony, from the Old Testa- 
ment. His polemics are mild, and his book has valuable details, but 
his theory is questionable, not to say preposterous. 

In a small volume of one hundred and forty pages, entitled “ Messe 
und Pascha,” Dr. Gustav Bickell attempts to prove that the Romish 
Mass is of Apostolic origin, and was given substantially by Jesus to his 
disciples in the last Paschal supper. He bases it upon the Apostolical 
Constitutions. He finds analogies, if not identity, between the Roman 
rites and the Jewish rites. The question turns upon the character of 
the Last Supper. No Jew will accept Dr. Bickell’s verdict, and not 
many Catholics will regard it as important. 

That admirable scholar, Theodore Keim, publishes a work on 
Celsus (Celsus Wahres Wort), which he calls the oldest polemic 
against Christianity. He assigns the date of the book to the year 178 
A.D. He compares Celsus with Lucian, and has some observations 
on the Cecilius in the work of Minucius Felix. He overrates the 
significance of Celsus. The sources from which Celsus drew for his 
attacks on Christianity were the Christian Apologies of Justin, and the 
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speech of the heathen Ironto against the Christians. The reasoning 
by which the date of Celsus’ attack is determined hardly brings it to 
so precise a statement. But anything that Keim writes is worth 
reading. 

Dr. Carl Wittichen is issuing a series of treatises on subjects of 
Biblical Theology. The third of these, on the Idea of the Kingdom 
of God (Die Idee des Reiches Gottes), carries out in Biblical expla- 
nation the two previous discussions of the Idea of God as Father, and 
the Idea of Man. In this third treatise there are four parts, in which 
the Kingdom of God is shown as it appears in the Old Testament ac- 
count ; in the discourse of Jesus; in the Apostolic writings; and in 
the development of the Christian faith. The style of the reasoning 
is diffuse, and the critical discrimination is not very nice. Yet the 
suggestions are often valuable. 

Monographs of the Temptation of Jesus abound in Germany. The 
latest is by Dr. S. Anger (sur Versuchungsgeschichte Christi), which 
brings political considerations into the narrativ., and makes the temp- 
tation an internal conflict in the soul of Jesus, brought on by the de- 
graded notion of the Messianic kingdom. Jesus, the writer thinks, 
was an active politician, and took great interest in the economical and 
national condition of his people. 

“A deductive development of the laws of Christian holy living in 
the organization of Humanity” is the rather pompous description 
which Herr Alexander von Oettingen prefixes to his work on the 
Christian Morals (die Christliche Sittenlehre). In the first half, a 
thick octavo of more than four hundred pages, he lays out the ground 
and explains the principles of his survey. His theory is very narrow, 
that revelation is the foundation of righteous living, and that only 
“ God’s people” have a true moral consciousness. The heathen are 
excluded. The tone of the book is fierce and combative, and the or- 
thodoxy is truculent. The Trinity alone reconciles Divine ordination 
and human freedom. The Devil is an important factor in human liv- 
ing. The writer thinks that the doctrine of Christ as a human ideal 
is demoralizing, and that it is pitiful to talk of imitating Jesus. He 
has some good thoughts about Church and State. 

The latest important book of Christian Dogma is by Herr H. von 
der Goltz (die Christlichen Grundwahrheiten). The arrangement of 


this is peculiar, unlike that of most dogmatic treatises. The Prolego- 
mena divide dogmatic theology into the four classes of historic, syste- 
matic, practical and philosophical. The only satisfactory sources of 
knowledge concerning dogma aré the traditions of the early Christian 
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time, the development of doctrine and life in the Church, and the 
personal experience of the believers. The writer makes the Person 
and Work of Christ the centre of faith, but in a broad way, and his 
reasoning has more favor for heresy than we should expect in such a 
treatise. His theology is of the progressive kind. 

Hartmann’s “ Humanity and Religion” (Humanitit und Religion) 
is a prize essay, in which many of the ideas are those of Mr. M. J. 
Savage in his work on “ Christiani.y the Science of Manhood.” The 
writer does not identify Christianity, like our Free Religious friends, 
with the dogmatic confessions. And a more solid book of the same 
kind is the volume of Dr. Christian Luthardt’s Lectures in Leipsic in 
the winter of 1872 (Vortraege ueber die Moral des Christenthums). 
This volume makes makes the third part of his “ Apologetic” series. 
Its idea is that Christianity is the synthesis and the fusion of religion 
and morality, that it enlarges manhood and saves the community as 
well as the individual. The Chvistiaa religion ‘s the strength of the 
State as well as of the Church. The wviter is noi a narrow sectarian. 

Dr. K. Braun dedicates to the Princess Mary of Saxe Altenburgh 
his solid work on the German Reformers (die Reformation und die 
drei Reformatoren). Of the three, Calvin is his favorite. He likes 
the sharp doctrine and the calm, uncompromising spirit of the rigid 
Genevan. Luther’s faults are glossed over, and his shifts and incon- 
sistencies are excused. Zwingli has the faintest praise. The work 
does not add much towards a fair appreciation of the three rivals. 

The first volume of Frederic Nippolo’s life of Richard Rothe gives 
promise of a masterly and exhaustive work. It is drawn largely from 
his letters and other writings, and treats mainly of the earlier or pietis- 
tic experience of the Heidelberg Professor, when the dread of criticism 
and neology was strong in his soul, and he was half a Catholic in his 
fervor of faith. A steel engraving of Rothe makes the frontispiece. 

“ Culturgeschichtliche Streifzuege auf dem Gebiete des Islams,” 
by Kiemer, a small volume, tells of the influence of foreign culture on 
the religion, morals and habits of thought of the Moslem people. 
These are hardly Jess marked than in the case of foreign influence in 
modifying Christian ideas. The Parsees in ancient time, and the 
Wahabees in modern time have made important changes in the faith 
and practice of the followers of the Prophet. The book is learned and 
valuable. 
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RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
Satan. A Libretto. By C. P. Cranch. Boston: Roberts Bzothers. 


The title of this poem is not attractive, and we ceil to mind many 
long didactic pieces on this subject, lugubrious in thought and skepti- 
cal in beliei. But this poem brings us out into the light. The author, 
instead of making Satan a monster of iniquity, represents him as the 
sorrowful embodiment of the evil which is sent to man, to develop 
his moral nature, and through all the gloomy mysteries of human life 
which the poet chants, he has an undertone of joy in his song which 
shall at last triumph over all pain. It is very carefully and elaborately 
wrought out as regards the verse, and many of the lines have the 
grace and melody of some of Shelly’s most aerial creations. 


The Women of the Arabs. By Rev. Henry Haios Jessup, D. D. 
Edited by Rev. C. S. Robinson, DD., and Rev. Isaac Riley. New 
York: Dodd & Mead. For sale in Boston by Gould & Lincoln. 
This volume revives in us some pleasant recollections of what we 

witnessed of the work of the Christian missionaries in Syria, in the 

region about Beirut eighteen years ago; and it is gratifying to read of 
the results of the efforts then being made for the elevation of woman. 

We remember the eager satisfaction with which in the hill town of 

Abieh they introduced to us the interesting young woman “ Lulu” — 

the Pearl — who was one of the first {cuits of their labor in this direc- 

tion, and we recall the mingled hope and uncertainty with which they 
looked forward to their struggle against the prejudices by which in 
those countries woman is kept abased. 

Much valuable information is given in this volume concerning Mo- 
hammedan customs in this respect. The Koran does not teach, as is 
often alleged, that women have no souls and cannot be admitted to 
Paradise. Else how could Mohammed promise to the faithful that the 
very meanest of his followers should have in Paradise seventy-two 
wives of the Houris, besides the wives he had in this world? But the 
position he assigns to woman in relation to man is thoroughly de- 
grading. In Sura rv. it is written, — 


“Men are superior to women. * * * 
“Virtuous women are ovedient, 
But chide them for whose refractoriness 
Ye have cause to fear, and scourge them.” 


The following Proverbs are quoted as illustrating the ancient Arab 
ideas : — 
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“‘ Obedience to women will have to be repented of.” 
“The heart of woman is given to folly.” 
“Women are the whips of Satan.” 
























The experience of our Missionaries, as reported in this book, shows 
that the modern Arabs inherit the same views. A Tripoli Moslem re- 
plied to the author, when he was urging him to send his daughter to 
the girls’ school: “Educate a girl! You might as well attempt to 
educate a cat!” “In most parts of Syria to-day the murder of women 
and girls is an act so insignificant as hardly to deserve notice.” 

There is much information of this character that may be commended 
to the attention of those who are disposed unduly to exalt Heathen as 
compared with Christian civilization. 

But while thus portraying the evils of Mohammedanism, there is 
nothing narrow in the spirit of this book. The author says, for ex- 
ample, in speaking of the qualifications of a missionary teacher: 
“Persons who are incapable of loving or admiring anything that is not 
A.nerican or English had better remain in America or England. Let 
no missionary, of either sex, who goes to a foreign land, think that 
there is nothing to be learned from Syrians or Hindoos, Chinese or 
Japanese. The good is not confined to any country or people.” 

We are glad also to find from such a source so thorough recognition 
of the importance of education as a prominent part of missionary work. 
The author says: “The Syrian Mission have been led by the experi- 
ence of long and laborious years of labor in this peculiar field, to re- 
gard education as one of the most important auxiliaries in bringing the 
Gospel in contact with the people.” 

The last hundred and thirty pages of the volume are devoted 
to what is called “The Children’s Chapter,” an entertaining account 
of domestic life in Syria, interspersed with anecdotes and illustra- 
tions. 















Stories of a Grandfather about American History. By N.S. Dodge. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

A very pleasant, interesting series of sketches of prominent events 
in our history, from the discovery of America till the close of the 
Revolutionary war. It is admirably adapted to its purpose for chil- 
dren, and will help to keep alive the sentiment of patriotism in another 
generation. We are sorry to learn, from the newspapers, of the death 
of the author. We had hoped that he might be encouraged by the 
success of this little volume to follow it up by others of a similar 
character. 
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Euthanasy ; or, Happy Talk towards the End of Life. By William 

Mountford. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

Many of our readers will probably recall the warmth of appreciation 
which was accorded to this volume at its first issue, more than twenty 
years ago, when it passed through six editions. Its tone of gentle 
piety and trust, and its variety of rich suggestion, give it a value 
which to many is probably enhanced by the quaintness of diction, 
which gives a certain dreaminess to its quality. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The New Englander, for January, 1874. 

. This Quarterly maintains the ability which for thirty years has giv- 
en it deserved influence, not only in Theology, but in Public Affairs. 
Its leading articles are on, Ist, “America and the Americans ;” 2d, 
Constitution-making ; 3d, Revivals of Religion; 4th, A Study in Inter- 
national Law Reform; 5th, Evolutionism and Theism; 6th, The Unity 
of the Church; 7th, The Relation of the Church of England to the 
other Protestant Churches; 8th, Some suggestions on points of Con- 
tact between Science and Art. 


Universalist Quarterly, for January, 1874. 


This is a very attractive number of this Quarterly. There are sev- 
eral scholarly articles — two especially interesting ones. The 
first on Christ as a Principle, by Rev. James Ashton; the second 
on Swedenborg, by the late Mr. Fernald, whose spiritual mind was 
well calculated to comprehend the great seer. There is a historical 
discourse, called “ A Hundred Years,” which was prepared originally 
for the centennial celebration in Portsmouth, N.H. It is written 
with a very graphic pen, by the Rev. Dr. Patterson, and is full of that 
unction which our Universalist brethren abound in, and which we 
should do well to cultivate more. 


The Congregational Quarterly. 


The January number of this valuable Quarterly comes enlarged 
beyond its usual size by the addition of one hundred pages of carefully 
collected and conveniently arranged statistics of the (Orthodox) 
American Congregational Ministers and Churches. We have a list 
of all the societies, with the date of organization; the name of pastor 
or acting pastor; the number of church-members, male or female ; 
the number admitted during the year, and whether this was by pro- 
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fession of faith at the time or by letter from another church ; the num- 
ber of baptisms; the number in the Sunday school; the amount of 
benevolent contributions, with a specification of the objects to which 
they were devoted; and the amount of home expenditures. In con- 
nection with this Jast item, which includes the sums raised and spent 
for its .own uses by any society, it appears thai the average per 
member in Connecticut is $14.98, in Tennessee $6.75, in Michigan 
$15.97, in Massachusetts $21.45, in Illinois $21.74, in California 
$46.17. 

The “ vacant” churches increase — numbering at present eight hun- 
dred and twenty-four—one hundred and sixty-nine of these being 
however, regularly supplied by licentiates, &c. 

The other portion of the Review has much valuable and interesting 
matter. We have ‘read with especial satisfaction the article on the 
* Office of Deaconess in Congregational Churches,” which is a clear 
and earnest appeal to the Churches to take up the practical Christian 
work of the time, and to organize with reference to greater efficiency 
in doing it. 


The New Church Magazine, for January. 


This is a good representative of the Swedenborgian doctrine and or- 


ganization. Without pretending to be greatly interested ourselves in 
the theory of correspondence which pervades the articles, we have 
been greatly pleased with the general spirit of true Christian liberality 
which characterizes most of them, and their Catholic tone towards the 
different shades of belief which exist within their own denomination. 


The book notices are ably and pleasantly written. 


Old and New. March, 1874. Conducted by Edward E. Hale. 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Our old-fashioned way of adhering to the calendar, and appearing, 
as we hope hereafter to do promptly, on the first day of the month, 
enables us to see, before going to press, most of our contemporaries 
which conform more to the spirit of this century, and leap ten days or 
more in advance of the time. We have received only one of them — 
the ever welcome Old and New. This periodical was started, as is 
our own, in the interests of liberal Christianity. But its plan, as de- 
termined by its editor, was based on the conviction that the principles 
of liberal Christianity are to be enforced, not chiefly by direct 
statements or argrments, but by all the lessons of thought and expe- 
rience, and by every illustration of the application of religion to life, 
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interpreted through the sentiment and the affections to the common 
intelligence of men. Accordingly the review has never worn the 
badge of a sect; and indeed it has gradually dropped in large measure 
the theological department in which for a while it offered exceedingly 
valuable articles from some of our ablest thinkers. But it has never 
contained anything more effectual in liberalising thought and in awaken- 
ing true Christian feeling than the Editor’s stories, many of which are 
among the best tracts that could be circulated. Some of them, in- 
deed, we believe the Editor has read from the pulpit, and we cannot 
doubt with more good result than from many a sermon. But, per- 
haps, on the whole, the strongest feature of the review is the “ Record 
of Progress,” and the Editor’s practical suggestions in the opening of 
each number. In the present number the topic is the Exemption of 
Church Property from Taxation, and Mr. Hale’s proposal is that this 
be allowed on the following consideration, viz., that the churches shall 
undertake the charge of the out-door relief of the poor. It happens 
curiously enough that we have in our Editor’s Note-Book briefly de- 
scribed an arrangement in Somerville which almost precisely corres- 


ponds to the plan which he has suggested. 


Among the other noticeable articles in the number are “ Labor and 
its Organization,” “Mary Somerville,” by C. C. Smith, “ Abuse of 
Tax Exemption,” by J. P. Quincy, “ The Sailors’ Law,” by H. H. 
McFarland. 


The Vassar Miscellany is a Quarterly published by the Students’ 
Association of Vassar College. From the little we have seen of the 
last number it does no discredit to the University. 

An article in it on “The Qualifications of a Scientist,” is re- 
markable for its clear precision, and broad out-look upon the 
position of scientific men. Its naive reflection upon the human 
and imaginative elements which crop out in all these men, in 
spite of their alleged materialism, does credit to the good humor of the 
writer, and at the same time evinces a subtle mind, that sees the lights 
and shades of human achievement, when the common observer only 
regards the outline. 

There is a very wise article on Dr. Clarke’s “Sex in Education.” 
The writer is fair in her commendation of what virtues there are in 
the book, but thinks the doctor’s advice much more applicable to young 
girls in the public schools, than to those in the University. 

Francis Power Cobbe has presented to the college, through Prof. 
Maria Michell, a bust of Mary Somerville. The occasion was quite 

13 
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an interesting one, when the face was unvailed before the whole 
Senior Class in Astronomy. 


“What is Christianity, and what is it to be a Christian?” A Dis- 
course, by William J. Potter, before the First Congregational 
Society, New Bedford, Dec. 28, 1873. 

In this discourse, after reviewing the various causes which conspired 
to prepare the way for Christianity, and its relation to other religions 
of the world, the author distinguishes between the universal and the 
special elements of each form of faith, and says that the liberal minds 
in each cling to the former, so that the questions, “ What is it to be a 
Christian?” “ What is it to be a Jew?” “ What is it to be a Moham- 
medan?” “ What is it to be a Buddhist?” receive from liberal minds 
that take these respective names the same answer. 

But such definition Mr. Potter does not regard “logical in theory 
nor just in practice,” and he thus explains his own position : — 


“Once I was disposed to say that to be a Christian was simply to love 
God and man, and to exhibit that love in character and life as Jesus did. 
And doubtless there are many calling themselves “ Chris- 

tian” to-day to whom this definition suffices. But when I came to see 
that many Jews, and Buddhists, and Mohammedans, and those of other 
faiths, were saying that to be a true Jew, a true Buddhist, a true Moham- 
medan, and so forth, was to have these same qualities of character, and 
that not a few among them were really exhibiting these qualities in their 
lives, I saw that there must be some defect in the logic which defined the 
word “ Christian” as.synonymous simply with these general qualities of 
fine-toned spiritual character, and that I had really no just right to call 
these qualities exclusively by the name of the religion in which I had 
chanced to be bred. Therefore, latterly, I have dropped the use of the 
word “ Ghristian ” as defining my religious position. Since I plant my- 
self on the principles of natural religion, and believe that they will suffice 
to account for all the phenomena of religious history, and since I believe 
that Christianity, though considered in all its breadth and elasticity, the 
greatest and noblest of all the religions, yet came in the natural order of 
historical development, and in the same way that other religions have 
arisen, and since I believe that all the religions, though none is infallible, 
have given expression to valuable spiritual and moral truths, and all have 
their providential place in the education of mankind, and since I believe 
that Jesus, though, take him all in all, he seems to me the greatest of re- 
ligious teachers and prophets, and has left an influence for righteousness 
that can never die out of the world, yet stands a natural man in the natu- 
ral line of humanity, one of a company of rare spiritual geniuses that have 
appeared in various races and nations, inspired of that Universal Wis- 
dom which, “in all ages, entering into holy souls, maketh them friends of 
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God and prophets,” — since I believe these things, I cannot consistently 
assume a name which appears to me to accord to Jesus an exceptional 
and unique position in the world’s history as a specially commissioned 
revealer of religious truth, and to set apart the religion which dates itself 
from his birth as having a different authority from that of the other reli- 
gions of the world.” 


Third Annual Report of the Boston Co-operative Building Society. 


The statements contained in this report are very satisfactory. The 
Company was organized for the purpose of substituting comfortable 
and respectable abodes in the place of the crowded and wretched ten- 
ements occupied by the poorest families in the city, which have been 
nurseries of disease and vice. They purchased, as the beginning of 
their experiment, a great tenement building that had been for years a 
reproach to civilization, a description of which, as it was before they 
took possession, in all its aspects of moral and physical impurity, 
would make one shudder. This Report tells of it in its renovated 
condition as wholesome and cleanly so far as the habits and character 
of the class by whom it is occupied would seem to render possible, and 
it tells of the success of the industrial school and savings bank and coffee 
room and other instrumentalities connected with it by the Company, 
with a view to the improvement of the occupants. 

The feature on which the Report especially dwells is this: that the 
operation has yielded to the stockholders a return of seven per cent. on 
the money invested. The secretary, Miss Abby W. May, justly says 
that the value of the experiment depends on their being able to “ show 
how good houses can be provided at a moderate rate, and yet an ample 
return be secured for the capital employed, and with small risk of loss.” 

The company now seek to increase their capital stock, and, as their 
means permit, to begin to erect country homes, at convenient distances 
from the city. We hope that so worthy an enterprise will not be ham- 
pered for lack of capital. The price of shares is fixed at $25, and 
from what’ appears in this Report, it would seem that one may thus 
contribute to a very important philanthropic service with a fair pros- 
pect of a reasonable pecuniary profit — or, if any dislike to associate 
the idea of charity with that of personal advantage we may say — 
with a fair prospect of having just as much left wherewith to do good 
in other ways. 


Memorial of Rev. Francis T. Washburn. 


The Committee of the First Congregational Parish in Milton have 
caused to be printed in a pamphlet the discourse, by Rev. Dr. Mor- 
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ison, at the funeral of Mr. Washburn, together with the other notices 
of his life and character, which appeared in the pages of the Monthly 
Religious Magazine, adding, besides, other matter, and especially an 
article from the Christian Register, by Rev. T. J. Mumford, which 
describes the happy relations which existed between the elder and the 
younger pastor, and which made that associate ministry so dear to the 
people. 


The Tribune Lecture and Letter Extra, for February 10. 


We have here a pamphlet of seventy-five pages, containing reports 
of six lectures of Prof. Proctor on Astronomy, and of five lectures of 
Agassiz at Penikese, in form much more convenient for reading than 
the newspaper columns. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Personal Recollections, from Early Life to Old Age, of Mary Somerville, 
with Selections from her Correspondence. By her daughter, Martha 
Somerville. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1874. 


To be reviewed in the April number. 


Gold and Dross. By Edward a. author of “ Crooked Places,” 


Occupations of a Retired Life,” , &. New York: Dodd & 
Mead. 


A Comparative History of Religions. By James C. Moffat, D.D., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary in Princeton. Part II. 


Latin Scriptures, Progress and Revolutions of Faith. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. 


To be noticed hereafter. 
A Report of Six Months’ Ministerial and Missionary Work in Boston 


Highlands and West Roxbury, with a Plea for a great Industrial In- 
stitution. By William Bradley. 





